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A VALUABLE BOOK, 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 
460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


‘*This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.’’ 

The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, and to determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 

The titles of the chapters are: ‘‘Introduction,’’ ‘‘Religion with Letters,’’ 
**Edueation as a Right of Man,’’ ‘‘ Actual Education,’ ‘Better Beginnings, A 
‘*Edueating the Urban Negro, »” ¢6The Reaction,’’ ‘« Religion without Letters,’?’ 
**Les in Spite of Opposition,”’ «« Educating Negroes Transplanted to Free 
Bane Education,’’ ‘‘ Vocational Training,’’ ‘‘Education at Public Ex- 
pense.’’ In the appendix are found a number of valuable documents. The volume 

also a critical bibliography and a helpful index. 
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THE PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF VIRGINIA FROM 
1877 TO 1888 


The field covered by this paper embraces what is known 
in Virginia history as the Readjuster Movement. This de- 
velopment was an outgrowth of the Civil War and of the 
reconstruction that followed this upheaval. No state suf- 
fered so much from the ravages of war as did Virginia. For 
four years the armies of the North and South made its soil 
their battle ground, and the records are convincing proof 
that when Petersburg had fallen to Grant and Lee’s army 
had surrendered at Appomattox, Virginia in her utter deso- 
lation was not unlike devastated Belgium or Northern 
France, when the German army had been pushed over the 
Rhine. 

The havoe wrought by war made the building of a new, 
free Virginia a far more difficult problem than the rehabili- 
tation of other Southern States. Of the problems to be 
solved, a most important one, was that of the bonded debt of 
the State. For many years prior to 1861, Virginia had bor- 
rowed from its men of wealth and from Northern and Eng- 
lish capitalists. This borrowed money had been used in 
the construction of railroads and canals designed to pro- 
mote internal development. In 1861 the bonded debt of the 
State was $33,000,000.1 With the outbreak of hostilities 

2 Pearson, The Readjuster Movement in Virginia, p. 3. 
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payment of interest on these bonds was suspended, and after 
the Civil War unpaid interest increased until in 1870, the 
indebtedness of the State was $45,000,000.? 

The State legislature made repeated attempts to meet 
its obligations through increased taxation; but one-third 
of Virginia had now become the State of West Virginia, and 
it would seem fair that West Virginia should assume a fair 
proportion of the debt, but it failed to do so. Each new 
administration devised new schemes by which taxation of 
Virginia citizens might be made to meet the interest on the 
debt, but each year saw the debt increased by still more un- 
paid interest, for the poverty of the war torn State made 
large collections through taxation impossible. 

In 1879 this condition of the finances divided the State 
into two hostile faciions—debt payers or Funders and debt 
repudiators or Readjusters. Out of the contest emerged a 
new political coalition which finally took the name of the Re- 
adjuster Party. Its life was short, but its rise was more sig- 
nificant than its industrious maligners would have us be- 
lieve. It is not the purpose of the writer, however, to de- 
fend the political principles of the Readjusters, but, since 
contemporary testimony attributes the success of the party 
to the loyal support of Negro voters, it is proper that we 
study the motives compelling the Negroes’ attachment to 
this party and the part played by them in accomplishing the 
aims of the movement. It might also seem, that if our in- 
herent instincts teach a high respect for the obligations of 
contract, and if we hold in obloquy those who refuse to pay 
just debts—in this day of sympathy for France or Belgium, 
and our wartime allies—it may be possible to understand 
and possibly to justify the principles of the Virginia debt 
repudiating party of 1879. 

The Funders, or debt payers, were often described as the 
best element of Virginia aristocracy. They were largely the 
former governing class, many of whom owned state bonds 
and persistently urged that their just debts be paid. The 


? Pearson, The Readjuster Movement in Virginia. 
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Readjusters were portrayed as the poor whites of the State, 
most of them penniless, but with these were to be found 
also representatives of the old aristocracy of the State. The 
Readjusters were able to demonstrate that taxation went al- 
most entirely to pay interest to the fortunate bondholders, 
that educational institutions and public schools were paup- 
erized by diversion of school funds, and that for lack of 
proper institutions the insane were forced into public jails. 
They demanded that schools and public institutions should 
first be established and bondholders be forced to sacrifice 
their interests or to wait their time. Sacrifice had already 
been forced on many citizens. Their Negro slaves had been 
taken from them, and not one penny had been paid to them 
in return. It seemed equally as fair to force sacrifice on the 
owners of bonds as on the owners of slaves.* It worked 
doubly disastrously, however, because some of the bond- 
holders were former slaveholders. 

W. L. Royall, giving a description of the elements of the 
white population that made up the reform party, said, 
‘“‘There were also a very considerable contingent to be 
drawn from the ranks of the white people. There were the 
worthless, the shiftless, and the impecunious, who are al- 
ways ready to go into any movement that promises change, 
... . There was a numerous body of respectable men who 
thought that as the United States Government had forcibly 
deprived them of their slaves, on whose credit the money 
had been borrowed, the United States Government ought 
to pay the debt, . . . . There were the old broken down 
Virginians of the better class who simply could not perform 
field labor in the hot sun, because they had not been reared 
to it, and they could not commence in their advanced years. 
Of these some preferred repudiation, rather than to labor 
for the bondholder,. ...’’ He says also, ‘‘there were the 
teachers in the public schools—these permeated every 


®Massey, Autobiography of John E. Massey, pp. 99-271; Morton, The 
Negro in Virginia Politics, pp. 79-98; Pearson, The Readjuster Movement in 
Virginia; Royall, History of the Virginia Debt Controversy. 
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neighborhood. The taxpayers coupons had diminished their 
salaries.’” 

It seems possible that few of the old aristocrats 
supported the party of repudiation, but such distinguished 
names as, James Barbour, William E. Cameron, and John 
S. Wise, are to be found among the leaders of the cause.* 
These, men of property and good birth, were convinced that 
payment of the existing debt was impossible, that public 
interest demanded partial repudiation, for debt payment 
defeated all efforts for progressive improvements. But Re- 
adjustment became a kind of crusade of the poor. These, the 
poor, had little sympathy for the former master class, and 
they saw themselves burdened with taxation, which seemed 
only to enrich the aristocrats while their children could not 
be educated. To the creditor, the Readjuster contingent 
seems best described as a ‘‘conglomerate party to set up a 
government for the state, of indecency, immorality, and 
vice.’”® 

The success of this party of, ‘‘indecency, immorality, 
and vice,’’ is attributed to the Negro voter, who is described 
as placing childish faith in unscrupulous demagogues who 
used the Negro to break the faith of the State.”. Facts here- 
in presented, however, will show that the Virginia Negro 
did not serve as the dupe of the white demagogue, but that in 
this period, the Negro voter and politician, demonstrated 
rare forethought, independence of action, and a keen appreci- 
ation of their political interests. This criticism of the Negro 
Readjusters grows out of the old proslavery idea that 
Negroes exist solely for the good of the whites and when they 
show themselves otherwise they become undesirables. 

The same author, in his effort to account for the Negroes’ 
allegiance to the Readjuster Party, adds that ‘‘the debt had 
been contracted while he was a slave, and if he reflected at 
all, he would naturally feel little interest in the holders of 

‘Royall, pp. 27-28. 

* Morton, p. 106. 


* Royall, p. 71. 
7 Ibid., pp. 27, 32. 
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it,....’ Itis entirely true that the Negroes held none of 
the state’s bonds and had as little sympathy for the bond- 
holder as did the poor whites; but the Negroes were moved 
also by the consideration shown them in the organization 
and management of the party and by the definite pledges 
for relief from serious evils should the Readjusters come 
into power. The Readjusters said to the Negroes, ‘‘ Put 
us in office and we will keep your schools open, pay your 
teachers, provide for your higher education, abolish the 
whipping post, and remove your insane from jails to a well 
equipped asylum.’’ And they did it. These were the mo- 
tives controlling the Negro voters when they went to the 
polls in 1879. 

In addition to this the Funder Party had done much to 
antagonize the Negroes. Senator Robert E. Withers, for 
many years the representative of the State in Congress 
and a staunch supporter of the debt-payers, thus boasted, 
“. . . . IT thought the Petersburg meeting afforded a suit- 
able occasion for raising the flag of the white race in the 
face of the large crowd of Negroes present. I took, there- 
fore, an early opportunity to declare that in my canvass, I 
did not propose to ask, nor did I expect to receive the vote 
of any Negro, that however honest might be their pur- 
poses, they neither possessed information or intelligence to 
enable them to decide matters of state craft, and for this 
I did not hold them accountable. I said that Virginia had 
always been governed by white men, and I was determined 
to perpetuate their rule. This declaration was received 
with many growls of dissent from the blacks in the audi- 
ence, but was vociferously cheered by the white men.’” 

Robert L. Dabney, a Funder and a most powerful force 
in Virginia life at this time, moreover, published a long 
article on ‘‘The Negro and the Common School.’’ He ‘‘op- 
posed the common school education of the Negro, according 
to the method employed in Virginia, on the grounds that 


* Royall, p. 27. 
®* Withers, Autobiography of an Octogenarian, p. 249. 
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the Negro does not need it to fit him for the right of suf- 
frage, since the Negro will soon be stripped of that ‘right’; 
that education will not lift the Negro to competence to vote, 
if voting were allowed him; that the common school educa- 
tion will make the Negro worse, pave the way to idling and 
inefficiency in manual labor, and to immorality. He argued 
strongly that if contrary to this contention, the Negro 
should be lifted up by his education, then amalgamation of 
races would follow—a still more awful curse to the whole 
country.’’*® 

What then was the attitude of the high priest of the Re- 
adjuster movement, a certain William Mahone? This new 
political figure was the son of a tavern keeper of Southamp- 
ton County. As a boy he showed signs of rare intelligence, 
and through the charity of a planter he was sent to the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and trained as an engineer. With 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he was made an officer in the 
Confederate Army. He developed into a military genius 
and in the latter years of the struggle he became a major 
general. He was the defender of Petersburg at the battle 
of the Crater, and can be justly regarded as a kind of strong 
right arm to General Robert E. Lee. After the collapse of 
the Confederacy he devoted himself to the material rebuild- 
ing of the State. His services as an engineer were then in 
great demand by the railroads, and at such work he easily 
distinguished himself. 

In 1877 Mahone was convinced that the debt-paying 
policy of Virginia should be changed, if there were to be 
further development of the resources of the state. In devis- 
ing a plan to this end he conceived the idea of an alliance 
of the poor whites and the Negroes in a political union 
whose strength in numbers would destroy aristocratic con- 
trol of the State. Much has been written of Mahone, but 
his biography is the work of his enemies. He is accused 
of contemplating ‘‘an insidious and far-reaching policy.’’™ 


* Johnson, Life and Letters of Robert Lewis Dabney, pp. 396-8. 
Withers, p. 379. 
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It is said that ‘‘. . . . taking advantage of the debt prob- 
lem, he built up a powerful political machine with the aid of 
the Negro votes, and dominated State polities.’”* He is 
accused of ‘‘lack of political principles,’’’* and the attorney 
for the Funders claims that General Mahone was ‘‘one of 
the most troublesome political agitators that has ever in- 
fested the domestic affairs of any people, ....’’ that ‘‘he 
was astute and cunning, and he had tireless energy and ab- 
solute indifference to the opinion of the good.’’* 


Inasmuch as the Virginians followed this leader by a 
large majority in 1879 an inquiry into their political sanity 
would make an interesting study. It must seem strange 
to find an ex-Confederate general, courting the vote of the 
Negro, while other ex-Confederate leaders condemned 
such action and denounced the activity of Negro politicians. 
The student would like to know whether this man was the 
infamous demagogue plotting for self alone, or whether he, 
living in that day of rabid race hate, was an enlightened 
and farsighted student of public affairs, who unlike his fel- 
lows, saw farther than they and determined that white and 
Negro Virginians should work in political union for mutual 
good and for a better Virginia. 

Royall, accounting for the solid support given by the 
Negroes to Mahone, says, ‘‘The Negro propensity as a 
voter is very singular. He always waits to find out how the 
great mass of the white people will vote, and he then votes 
in a solid body the other way. This presumably proceeds 
from the old relation of slavery. He is always apprehen- 
sive that the white man will re-enslave him, and he thinks 
the best way for making that impossible is to antagonize him 
on allissues,. ... Mahone had his Negro contingent solid, 
and beyond all danger from argument. Argument produces 
no more effect on a Negro mob than it produces on a grove 
of trees. The needy and impecunious whites were not of 


* Morton, p. 97. 
* Pearson, p. 70. 
“ Royall, pp. 23, 26. 
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the sort who are effected by argument any more than 
Negroes, . . . . There was very little to this election, or, 
indeed in any other in which he has participated, calcu- 
lated to give encouragement to the philanthropist who 
hoped that the arming of the Negro with the elective fran- 
chise would put a weapon in his hands by the aid of which 
he would be able to better and advance his situation in life, 
. . . . Inthe thirty years of our experience, the Negro has 
in no instance used his right wisely: in no instance has his 
use of it resulted in good to him or to the public, and all 
the disasters which have overtaken him or us in that time 
have resulted directly from his possession of the right to 
vote. I have already remarked that the Negro never di- 
vides when an election comes on. This may be thought 
singular, but it is not. It is only a manifestation of his 
complete unfitness for the elective franchise, . . . . Sec- 
ondly, he always votes solidly as the authorities of the Re- 
publican party direct... . . There is no social law so rigor- 
ous or so cruel as that which the Negro applies to his fel- 
lows on this point. The Negro who votes with the white 
people on any point is at once made an outcast by his 
race.’7?5 

The reasoning of this attorney is hard to understand, 
for it appears that Mahone, a professed Democrat and with 
the support of a large number of poor white Democrats, 
had won the loyalty of the great mass of Negoes, who are 
accused of blind loyalty to the Republican Party. Here we 
have an example of the ability of the Negro to forget a 
party name and to follow the leaders of a party that prom- 
ises the promotion of his best interests; and, contrary to 
the opinion of the author quoted above, there is much in 
this election calculated to give encouragement to those who 
hope that the arming of the Negro with the elective fran- 
chise puts a weapon in his hands, with which to better and 
to advance his situation in life. It requires much imagina- 
tion to believe that the Negro joined the Readjuster Party at 


“Royall, pp. 32, 36-38. 
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the dictates of the national Republican Party, but it does 
appear that Mahone and his Negro lieutenants, convinced 
the Negro voters that support of this movement was the 
best means to reform abuses already too long endured. 


The accomplishments of the party are the proof that the 
Negro voters chose the wise part. Under General Mahone’s 
clever management the Readjuster Party won complete con- 
trol of the State in 1883, William E. Cameron, of Peters- 
burg, was elected governor. His first message seems to 
show the recognition of the Party’s debt to the Negroes, 
and may, also, be regarded as a manifest of inability to 
ignore their Negro partisans demands. Among other 
things, Cameron said in this message, ‘‘I believe that 
measures may be devised, and recommend that immediate 
action be taken, to preserve the school fund from future 
invasion, and to restore to it as speedily as practicable, the 
amount which has been diverted. Thus protected, and re- 
ceiving regularly its rightful quota, the system is capable 
of great improvement, not only in number of schools and 
in length of term, but in provision for the higher education 
of all classes. I think it would be eminently proper to grant 
to our colored citizens an institution in which those who 
have acquired proficiency in the common schools may be 
given opportunity for broader training. The education of 
this class of our community is a duty which we owe not only 
to them but to the state. Self interest, if no higher motive, 
dictates that we spare no effort to fit for citizenship all 
upon whom we have conferred its privileges and responsi- 
bilities.’’*® 

Cameron asked also for the repeal of the constitutional 
requirement for payment of the capitation tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting. He contended that, ‘‘in principle it is 
wrong and in practice debasing.’’’” The following acts of 
the assembly, moreover, may be regarded as typical of Re- 


* Journal of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1881-2, pp. 
71-2 


" Ibid., p. 72. 
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adjuster legislation. Each of these acts seems to show the 
strong influence of the Negro in party councils, and also 
gives evidence of the real co-operation of white men with 
the Negro faction of the party. 


An act approved, January 26, 1882, reiterated, ‘‘. ... 
that whites and Negroes shall not be taught in the same 
school, but in separate schools, under the same regulations 
as to management, usefulness, and efficiency; and provided 
that any violation of these regulations which will impair 
the efficiency of the schools, or in any way discriminate 
in pay of teachers in the same grade of school in any school 
district, shall be deemed sufficient cause for the removal of 
the county school superintendent by the board of educa- 
tion.’”* 

An act approved, March 3, 1882, provided ‘‘for submis- 
sion to the people of the proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution of Virginia in reference to the elective franchise 
and qualifications to office.’’® This amendment when 
adopted, abolished the capitation tax. Such a tax was de- 
signed by the former government to reduce the Negro vote. 
The Negroes as a majority, having just emerged from bond- 
age with little preparation for freedom, could hardly earn 
sufficient money to buy necessary food, and most poor whites 
were likewise impecunious. 

On April 21, 1882, a measure was approved, entitled ‘‘an 
act to repeal sections of the criminal code.’’ This act abol- 
ished the use of the whipping post as a means of punish- 
ment,” which had borne so heavily on the Negroes and poor 
whites who often found themselves helpless in the hands of 
aristocratic persecutors. 

On March 6, 1882, there was adopted an act authorizing 
and directing the head of the Central Lunatic Asylum to 
contract for the erection, near the city of Petersburg, of 

% Acts and Joint Pesolutions of the General Assembly of Virginia, 1881-2, 
Ch. 40, p. 37. 


® Thid., Ch. 203, p. 214. 
2 Ibid., Ch. 66, pp. 401-4. 
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suitable buildings for the accommodation of the insane 
Negroes of the state.* 

On March 6, 1882, was passed another measure, entitled, 
‘‘an act to incorporate the Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute, and provide for the support of the same.’’ Among 
other provisions this act declared that ‘‘in the said institu- 
tion there shall be taught such branches as are usually 
taught in the best normal schools of the country, 
and, there shall be connected with the said institution, a 
college, and such professional departments, as the board 
of visitors may think expedient and proper, for the higher 
education of colored persons. In the college department 
shall be taught the classics, the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, and such other branches as are usually taught in 
colleges,....’’” 

Without taking into consideration similar measures for 
the benefit of the poor white man of the state, these achieve- 
ments are sufficient evidence of the wise party choice of the 
Negroes, and they are everlasting proof of the ability of 
white and blacks to work in political harmony for the com- 
mon welfare. The people had won a great victory. The 
State government thereafter would be administered not for 
the few but for the many; and the relics of medievalism 
were abolished forever. The aristocracy did not like it, of 
course; and they have not as yet ceased to denounce Wil- 
liam Mahone who evidently was a century ahead of his 
enemies. 

For the constructive legislation mentioned in this paper, 
the Negro members of the assembly were in a large way 
responsible. The State Senate of 1881-2, contained thirty- 
seven members, three of whom were Negroes. The house 
of delegates contained ninety-five members, thirteen of 
whom were Negroes.** Senator Dan Norton and Senator 


1 Acts and Joint Resolutions of the General Assembly of Virginia, 1881-2, 
244, pp. 246-8. 

* Ibid., Ch. 266, pp. 283-7. 

* Journal of the House and Senate, 1881-2, Bragg, (Letter of), Journal of 
Negro History, Vol. V, pp. 241-2. 
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William N. Stevens, are said to have been men of much abil. 
ity. In the lower house, Mr. A. W. Harris, of Petersburg, 
and Mr. R. G. L. Paige, of Norfolk, were leaders, both of 
whom were thoroughly educated men, and ‘‘few were the 
men in that house whether Democrats or Republicans, who 
could outrank them in oratory or debate.’’** 

Mr. Harris was the author of the bill providing for the 
establishment and maintenance of the Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute. This act provided that this state 
school should be placed under the control of a board com- 
posed of Negroes. Many State officials, at the time, ex- 
pressed grave doubts that a great public trust could be 
confided to members of this race. Mr. Harris fought for 
this stipulation of his bill, and he won the point. In his 
efforts Mr. Harris had the hearty support of the Negroes 
of the State, and the journal of the house proves the per- 
sistence of Mr. Harris’s efforts for the passage of this bill. 
On February 15, 1882, he very eloquently presented a peti- 
tion of one hundred and fifty Negro citizens of the city of 
Norfolk, asking for the passage of the bill providing for the 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, and on the next 
day, the bill was passed. On this occasion, 51 members, 
including the 13 colored men, voted for the measure, while 
24 of the white members voted against it. 

Mr. Harris’s activities in behalf of this measure, may be 
regarded as typical of the activities of the Negro members 





‘“ NEGROES IN THE VIRGINIA STATE LEGISLATURE, 1881-2’? 


Senate House 
J. Richard Jones, Charlotte-Meck- E. D. Bland 
lenburg Littleton Owens 
Dan Norton, Yorktown Armstead Green 
William N. Stevens, Sussex-Green- A. W. Harris 
ville Neverson Lewis 


Guy Powell 

Shed Dungee 

Batt Greggs 

Archie Scott 

Ross Hamilton 
* Bragg, op. cit. 
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of this legislature. Ross Hamilton shows a similar interest 
in behalf of the education of the Negro. Unlike Harris and 
Page, however, Mr. Hamilton had not had the privilege of 
education, but he is the author of the bill which when finally 
approved, declared that the Negro child and the white child 
should enjoy equal educational opportunities in the public 
schools and that no discrimination should be made in the 
pay of white and Negro teachers.” 

x The legislation enacted, proves the able leadership of the 
Negro Readjuster politicians; but the rank and file of Negro 
voters showed an equal intelligence at the polls. They 
demonstrated a great appreciation of the interests then at 
stake and showed a remarkable fitness for the exercise of 
this civic duty. The evidence submitted in the contested 
election of Massey vs. Wise, seems to prove the above con- 
tention. In 1882 John S. Wise was the Readjuster candi- 
date for Congressman at Large while his Democratic op- 
ponent was the Reverend John E. Massey, a renegade Re- 
adjuster. Wise won the contest, but his victory was largely 
due to the support of the Negro voters. The defeated Mas- 
sey made wild claims of the corruption of the Negro voters 
in this election, but these claims could not be sustained by 
the evidence.*® Under Mahone’s able leadership, there had 
been formed a very complete organization of the Readjus- 
ter Negro voters, who could not be easily overcome. It was 
really a masterpiece of political workmanship which the 
opponents did not expect and with which they were unable 
to cope.” 

* Acts and Resolutions, 1881-2, p. 37; Journal of the House, p. 295. 

* House Miscellaneous Documents, 1st. Ses., 48th Cong., 1883-4, Vol. XIV, 
Part I, II. 

* This plan of organization is a case in evidence: 

‘‘Constitution of the Republican Coalition Club of Colored Voters.’’ 


‘*Republicans to whom this constitution is sent are requested to call 
meetings at the earliest practicable moment to carry out its objects.’’ 


A. M. Lawson, Chairman 
J. S. Sammons, Secretary 


Ist. The undersigned republican voters, hereby join themselves into a 
club, to be known as the Republican-Coalition Club of Earleysville precinct, 
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The voluminous evidence taken in this contest shows the 
earnestness with which the Negroes paid their taxes, cast 
their votes, and elected to office representatives of the Re- 
adjuster Party. This same volume shows the methods used 
by the opponents to drive out the Negro vote and demon- 
strates the obstacles the Negroes had to overcome.* In 





Albermarle County, Virginia, and pledge themselves to vote for Hon. John 
S. Wise, for Congressman at Large, and Hon. Jolin Paul for congressman for 
the 7th district. 

2nd. The officers of the club shall be the president, secretary, and 
treasurer, and the club shall meet once a week, on a day designated by the 
club, and the president is authorized to call meetings, if deemed necessary, 
and special meetings shall be held on the two nights preceding the day of 
election. 

3rd. The special order of the club shall be to enroll as many of the 
voters of the precinct as possible; to see that every voter is properly regis- 
tered, and that transfers are procured for those voters needing them. 

4th. To obtain these objects, captains of ten, selected from the best 
men of the club, in proportion of one captain for every ten registered republi- 
can voters, shall be elected, to see and canvass the voters of their respective 
neighborhoods, and impress on them the importance of obtaining the objects 
above indicated by thorough organization. 

5th. At each meeting of the club the constitution of the club shall be 
read and the roll called; and each member of the club shall in answer 
to roll-call, state whether his capitation tax for the year 1881 has been paid. 
Upon the formation of the club the president shall at once forward to J. 
M. Lawson, county chairman, a roll of officers and members, and two weeks 
before the election report to the county chairman in writing the names of the 
members who have failed to pay their capitation tax. 

6th. Every effort shall be made by the officers of the club to obtain 
from the registrar a copy of the registered republican voters of the precinct, 
and also a copy of the delinquent tax-payers, and at each club meeting, before 
which there is no speaking, public documents shall be read for the informa- 
tion of the voters. 

7th. On the day of election it shall be the duty of the captains of ten, 
to be at the precinct when the polls are opened, to use every effort to influence 
lukewarm republicans and bring out every possible voter. The club shall 
select one of the best men certified, and none but thoroughly reliable men, 
selected by the club, shall be allowed to remain at the polling places as 
challenger, from sunrise until the vote is counted and to handle or to give 
out tickets.’’ House Doc., 1st. Ses., 48th Cong., Vol. XIV, Part I, Doe. 27, 


p. 161. 
= «<CIRCULAR : Mere 
To Mr Plan for paying capitation taxes. 


At a meeting of the city conservative committee, held Friday morning, 
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Richmond, city officers belonging to the party of the old 
régime were required to give considerable sums as assess- 
ment to provide a fund to pay the delinquent taxes of voters 
pledged to support their party at the polls. Negroes were 
misguided and misinformed so that they might not qualify 
as voters.”” Every unfavorable law or custom was construed 





Oct. 6th, 1882, the following plan was adopted: 

Relying upon the zeal and devotion of the democratic club of the city, 
and having important work that can best be done through them, the city 
conservative committee invokes their support and assistance in the successful 
prosecution of the following programme: 

lst. Resolved that the secretary of the committee deliver to the ward 
clubs the copies of the WHITE registration books in his possession, and 
that he procure the lists of white delinquent taxpayers for 1881, and furnish 
the same to the ward clubs respectively. 

2nd. That the clubs be requested to proceed at once to assertain what 
registered democratic voters are delinquent for 1881, and make lists of the 
same. As soon as the club has a list of from 50 to 100 such names—true 
registered democratic voters—and makes certificate of the fact to the treas- 
urer of this committee, the treasurer shall pay over to the said club the amount 
of money necessary for the payment of 100 capitations and make a proper 
receipt for the same, signed by the president and secretary of the club. 

3rd. With the money so furnished, the clubs are urged to begin the 
payment of capitations at once, and as soon as they have obtained a batch 
of tax receipts, to deliver them into the hands of voters for whom they are 
intended.’’ House Doc., 1st Ses. 48th Cong., 1883-4, Vol. XIV, Part I, 
p. 58. 

*®The following testimony will give striking examples of the conditions 
confronting the Negro voter in Richmond, 1882. 

‘Testimony of William Blair, ¢’l’d. 

“A. My name is William Blair, I am 42 years of age, I live at No. 
Catherine St., Richmond City; I am a cook. 

““A. I was not assessed and did not vote in the last election. 

““Q. Did you try to get assessed, and if so state the full particulars? 
“*A, Yes, sir, I did, I tried for two days. The first day I was at Mr. 
Munford’s office at 10:00 o’clock A.M. until 6:00 o’clock P.M. The policeman 
came to the door and said to me and to the crowd, ‘you can go along away 
from here, there will be nothing done here tonight.’ The next day I was at 
the office at 11:00 o’clock. The crowd was great and no opportunity for 
me to enter the office; I was on hand all day. It was filled each day, they 
were pressing in all day long. They were crowding all the time. 

‘*Q. How long would it take to assess a man from your observation. 

“fA, They generally let in two or three at a time, and kept them 
there full quarter of an hour.’’ House Doc., 1st Ses., 48th Cong., 1883-4, Vol. 
XIV, Part II, p. 1246. 
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against them. Violent methods were employed to prevent 
the casting of the Negro vote. So true is this that John S. 
Wise is justified when he recites, ‘‘I charge that the spirit 
of bullying, threat and intimidation so prevails among your 
supporters in the city of Richmond that men were dis- 
charged by their employers for voting for me; that an in- 
tolerant, aggressive, and insolent spirit of ostracism and 
abusiveness prevails among your supporters in Richmond 
to the extent that it requires nerve and personal courage 
to openly proclaim opposition to the views and methods 
of your Bourbon allies in the city of Richmond; that spirit 
is so fierce that timid people are afraid to encounter it, and 
retiring and complaisant people shun its bitterness and re- 





‘*Testimony of Joseph Delarne (white mechanic). 

‘¢A. At the assessors’ office they assessed more whites than blacks; they 
put off the blacks as much as they could. They assessed the whites as quick 
as they could in another office through a window. 

‘cA, . . . . There were four or five colored men inside the office; 
they were asking them questions. There were two white men leaning in the 
window ‘B’; they got their papers in three or four minutes. One of the 
clerks asked the colored men questions. They picked up one book and looked 
in it; they threw that down. Mr. Munford picked up another book and asked 
them where they lived. He then put that down and picked up another. 

9)? 

‘Testimony of J. H. Gregory. 

‘*Q. State your name, residence, occupation, and color. 

‘*A. John H. Gregory; I am 30 years old; in Madison ward, Richmond 
City; I am a dyer; and a colored man, nearly white. 

‘*Q. Please explain how you got your assessment papers. 

‘A. I got to Mr. Munford’s office about ten minutes to three o’clock 
P.M. the fourth day of November, 1882. I found a large crowd of colored 
people at the office. The commissioner only let in one at the time, and not 
very often then. I went through the hall, and a white gentleman touched 
me and asked me if I did not want to be assessed. I told him I did, and 
then he told me to follow him. I followed him to the office of the clerk of 
the Chancery Court. We went through his office to a window which looks into 
B. B. Munford’s office. I was assessed then without any trouble and no ques- 
tions asked at all. I was not there more than two minutes. 

‘*Q. Do you not believe that it was because they thought you were a 
white man entirely, and consequently a voter for John E. Massey that they 
assessed you so readily? 

‘*A. I believe that.’’ House Doc., 1st Ses., 48th Cong., 1883-4, Vol. XIV, 
Part II, p. 1248 and 1282. 
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crimination by acquiescing in it, although at heart despis- 
ing it.’”*° 

In spite of all these efforts, however, the Bourbon ele- 
ment was still unequal to the task of routing their oppon- 
ents. Mahone had done his work too well to be so easily 
overcome. The Readjuster movement, united the poor 
whites and the Negroes and broke down the conservative 
control of the State. It brought in a régimé representative 
of the will of the majority of the people of the State, and 
when the party was later overthrown, the Democratic ad- 
ministration dared not to restore the old system. The Re- 
adjuster movement accomplished a revolution in Virginia. 
By 1883 the poor whites had won the objects that had led 
them to join in this movement. The aristocrats, however, 
inaugurated at that time a campaign designed to unite rich 
whites and poor whites in a white man’s party. John 
W. Daniel, addressing an audience in the Southwest, 
boasted, ‘‘I am a Democrat because I am a white man and a 
Virginian.’’** A white man’s party held an irresistible ap- 
peal for large masses of the population. Vilification of the 
Negro now became a popular practice, and newspapers ap- 
pealed to the worst passions of the people. Many of the 
old leaders deserted the Readjuster Party, but Mahone, the 
leader, stood firm and loyal to his Negro allies. Mahone 
had then declared himself a Republican and attempted to 
build up in the state a Republican organization composed of 
liberal whites and Negroes. While others denounced or 
vilified, this exceptional man, this great Virginian and the 
friend of humanity, declared before the Senate of the United 
States on January 29, 1884, ‘‘Virginia, Mr. President, has 
no cause for hostility against the colored people who form 
so large a part of her population. They are no more re- 
sponsible for their freedom than they are for their presence 
here. They were invested with the rights of citizenship by 
grace of this nation. They are as essential to her fields of 


* House Doc., 1st Ses., 48th Cong., 1883-4, Vol. XIV, Part I, p. 60. 
* Morton, p. 119. 
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industry as the machinery of New England is to her fac- 
tories. They are a factor in her life for which no other can 
be substituted, and between the races as between the classes 
there is a community of interest on which is dependent the 
happiness and welfare of all. The march of intellect and 
material progress—that wisdom and humanity ought to pre- 
serve.’’*? 

To the author, it would seem that with the skilful lead- 
ership of men like Mahone, the Republican Party might 
have been preserved for many years as an effective force 
in Virginia politics. Mahone seemed better able than any 
other to unite the liberal whites and the Negroes, but, at 
this time there came to Virginia an unusual personality. 
This man was John Mercer Langston. As the president of 
the Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, Langston won 
in a remarkable way the loyalty of his students, and did 
much to organize and to build up the institution. Langs- 
ton, however, saw in the political situation an opportunity 
by which a Negro might gain election to the Congress of the 
United States. He was admirably qualified to convince the 
Virginia Negroes that he was the man for Congress. He 
began a campaign, that aroused the Negro population of 
this district, as never before. The voters became wildly 
enthusiastic for him as a candidate, and Langston is accused 
of making the question of the right of the Negro voters 
to have a Negro representative in Congress the sole issue 
in his campaign. Mr. Langston won the race, but to do so 
he rebelled against the leadership of Mahone.** Frederick 
Douglass used his influence to defeat the ambitions of 
Langston, but this was to no avail.™* 

To the Negro of today, however pleasing it may be to 
know that he has had a Negro Congressional representative 
from the State of Virginia, Langston’s course must seem of 
doubtful wisdom. His action helped to antagonize the white 


"Sherman and Mahone, Elective Outrages in Virginia and Mississippt. 

™ Report No. 2462, House of Representatives, 51st Cong., 1st Ses., (Con- 
tested Election Case of Langston vs. Venable). 

™“Ibid., pp. 22-24. 
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and Negro Republicans at a time when unity might have 
been the preservation of the political influence of the Negro. 
With the passing of a few years, the Negro had been re- 
duced to a negligible factor in the political life of Virginia. 
Langston seems to have helped hasten this regrettable de- 
velopment. While the great mass of Negroes were entirely 
for Mr. Langston, however, there were those who defied 
him. The following letter expresses this adverse criticism 
of his course: 


Petersburg, Virginia 
October 31st, 1888 


To the Members and Congregation Worshiping at New Hope Bap- 
tist Church, Sussex County, Virginia. 
BELOVED IN CHRIST: 

Moved by a sense of the duty I owe you as your chosen pastor, 
I have refrained in the past from all participation in any political 
canvass, and my purpose to maintain this course of conduct in the 
present was fixed, until matters had taken such course, and reached 
such point that longer to hold my peace would be a derelection of 
duty to myself as a man and to you as a pastor. 

The enunciation lately made by Mr. Langston of war against 
every white man in this congressional district who shall dare to cast 
his vote against him for congress, first opened my eyes to the 
dangers to my race, which was sure to follow, if the threat of Mr. 
Langston was attempted to be carried out. 

I could not hold my peace, and, impelled by the love I owe you 
I now do most earnestly warn you against giving your approbation 
to any such sentiment by affording the ‘‘aid and comfort’’ of your 
vote to the author of the sentiment. To vote for Mr. Langston now 
would be to endorse the sentiment which you must see, of necessity, 
will bring upon you the indignant reproach of every reputable 
white man in the district whether he be Republican or Democrat. 

The color line could not be more distinctly drawn. To adopt 
the advice of Mr. Langston is to draw the color line more closely 
than ever before, and I ask you, is it not natural for the white 
man to turn upon you the doctrine which Mr. Langston would have 
you apply to the white man? 

You are sensible people, you must know, that if left to your- 
selves, you must be the sufferers. It is your duty to cultivate the 
kindest, friendliest relations with the white man—not of war. 

The Republican party has shown its disposition to recognize our 
race wherever by intellect or education, any has shown himself to 
be angen. Can you say the like has been done by the Democratic 
party? 
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Are you forgetful that Virginia Negroes enjoy larger political 
privileges, greater advantages of citizenship, than are vouchsafed 
to our race than in any other state? And do you not know that 
you owe this same to the very men against whom Mr. Langston 
would have you declare war? Do you owe Mr. Langston anything? 

Have you forgotten that you owe to the very men whom Mr. 
Langston now vilifies, the right to vote without paying the dollar 
capitation tax? Do you owe Mr. Langston anything for this? 
Have you forgotten that to the very men upon whom he would 
have you turn your backs, you are indebted for free schools open 
as well to the colored child as to the white child, with colored teach- 
ers? Did Mr. Langston give you any aid in this behalf? Do you 
forget that you are indebted to the very men whom you are advised 
to ostracise for relief from the whipping post? Do you owe Mr. 
Langston anything for this? Do you forget that you owe to the 
very men whom Mr. Langston now traduces the right to sit in the 
jury box? Is this no privilege that you should cherish? Will you 
abandon those who invested you with this great privilege to aid 
Mr. Langston, to whom you owe nothing for the right? Does it 
show gratitude to the men who relieved such of our race as are 
lunatics from confinement in the common jails by providing for 
their exclusive use an asylum which in all its parts is the equal of 
the best asylum devoted to the whites by following the advice of 
Mr. Langston? Do you owe anything to Mr. Langston for the 
colored lunatic asylum? Have you forgotten the magnificent 
Colored Normal School, near Petersburg, by which colored men and 
women are fitted to teach our children and will you wage war 
against the men who have secured such benefit to you? Did Mr. 
Langston contribute anything to this great blessing to the colored 
people in Virginia? 

He has been the recipient of the loaves and fishes, and he has 
contributed nothing. Have you lost all sense of gratitude for all 
these things that you should turn your backs upon men who have 
thus proved to be your friends upon the dictation of one who seeks 
for his own personal ends to rouse all the worst passions, which 
must result to your injury and not inure any good to the race? 

My brethren, I beg you to pause and consider before you shall 
determine to follow the advice of Mr. Langston, and imperil the 
best interest of our race by giving your vote to a person who has 
never in any wise, nor at any place, at any time, shown himself 
friendly to the colored men or to the Republican party. 

I shall vote for the regular nominee of the Republican party— 
Judge Arnold—and I trust you to do the same. 

In the bonds of Christian love, 

WILLIAM WALLACE 
Pastor New Hope Baptist Church 
Sussex County, Virginia* 
™ House Report, No. 2462, 51st Cong., 1st Ses., pp. 26-7. 
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A study of this period, leads the author to believe that 
the Negro played an effective and intelligent part in the Re- 
adjuster movement. It seems to show, that it is possible to 
unite white and Negro voters in a political movement for 
the common good of a Southern state. It seems also that 
the life and labors of William Mahone, indicate that there 
may be found Southern white men ready to utilize the 
Negro vote. This study, too, shows how the serving of sel- 
fish interests may be prejudicial to the welfare of the large 
majority. 


JaMES Huco JOHNSTON 








THE WORK OF RELIEF SOCIETIES DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR 


FREEDMAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Perhaps the greatest internal problem after the actual 
planning and carrying out of the campaigns during the war 
was the care and disposition of the Negroes. Scattered, 
homeless and starving blacks on every hand appealed to the 
sympathy of the Northern invaders who set to work to 
remedy conditions and to solicit aid from their Northern 
friends. In answer to these appeals a large number of 
‘‘aid’’ and ‘‘relief’’ societies were formed throughout the 
North and West, but since the first military occupation of 
the South occurred along the Atlantic coast, the earliest 
responses came from Washington, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. 

In December, 1861, the Secretary of the Treasury sent 
Edward Pierce of Massachusetts, who had had some experi- 
ence with contraband at Fortress Monroe, to Port Royal to 
manage the Negroes and prepare to raise a cotton crop the 
coming season. Upon his urgent request for both financial 
and personal aid, together with similar calls from General 
Sherman and Commodore Dupont, three different aid socie- 
ties were formed in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, to 
get and send supplies and personal aid to South Carolina.’ 
The first band leaving New York for Beaufort consisted of 
fifty-three superintendents and teachers, of whom twelve 
were women.? These were followed the same month of 
March by a second delegation and by a third party in April, 
making a total of ninety-three, of whom one-fifth were 
women.’ 

These people were given transportation, subsistence, and 
quarters by the Government while from the aid societies 
they received what amounted in some eases to their ex- 


* First Annual Report of the Port Royal Relief Committee, (Philadelphia, 
1863) 1-10. 
* The Atlantic Monthly (Boston), XII, 298. 
* Letters from Port Royal, ed. by Elizabeth Ware Pearson (Boston, 1906) 
Introduction, 7. 
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penses—twenty-five to fifty dollars a month. On July 1, 
1862, the Government took over the payment of salaries 
of those made superintendents, giving them about double 
the amount paid to teachers. Government funds were fur- 
nished by the sale of cotton seized by the army or grown 
by the Negroes under supervision; the societies’ funds were 
obtained by a variety of means, but the most came from sub- 
scriptions. 

These people came from every walk of life. There were 
artisans, carpenters, farmers, preachers, teachers, and ad- 
venturers. Harvard and Yale were well represented. Some 
went because of the adventure and others from philan- 
thropic motives. One writer thought that many of them, 
especially among the twenty-one from New York, looked 
like broken-down teachers and preachers. One of these 
zealots was the wife of an Iowa senator.’ The three who 
went from Washington had been chosen by Secretary Chase. 
With such a conglomeration of individuals from different 
walks of life and with varying amounts of experience, it is 
not surprising that several returned home very promptly. 
In a year’s time the greater number of them were in the 
North only to have others sent to fill the vacancies. For 
those who stayed there were many opportunities to show 
their pluck. The more efficient men were made superin- 
tendents and placed in charge of from one to five planta- 
tions with a total Negro population of as high as six hun- 
dred souls. They were charged by the Government with 
the care of the Negro, the oversight of all teachers and 
above all with the raising of a large crop of cotton. Those 
who remained teachers were scattered about on old planta- 
tions to instruct pickaninnies and old folks alike, inculcate 
habits of thrift and cleanliness, and seek in every way to 
prepare the Negro to take his place as a free man in 
society. 

First among the societies was the Boston Educational 
Commission, February 7, 1862. It was reorganized about 


*Putnam’s Record, companion volume, 315; Letters from Port Royal, ed. 
by Pearson, Introduction, 6. 
5 Putnam’s Record, IV, 227. 
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two years later and known as the New England Freedmen’s 
Aid Society or the New England Society. The latter dom- 
inated all relief work in those states and with its branches 
played a prominent part in philanthropic and educational 
measures attempted in the South. 

In their first annual report the Boston society recorded 
an expenditure of $8,825 for teachers’ salaries and goods 
sent equal in value to $20,000. In 258 cases and barrels 
were 25,000 garments and 1,700 pairs of shoes. These were 
sent to Washington, Norfolk, and the Port Royal section of 
South Carolina and into the Mississippi Valley. Five hun- 
dred dollars had been sent to the Washington Relief So- 
ciety. The superintendents had under their supervision 
8,000 freedmen, of whom 3,000 were children.*® 

The second annual report for April, 1864, gave the 
amount collected for the year as $21,052, which included 
some for clothes. This represented, however, but a minor 
amount raised, for $18,762 had been collected for the Rever- 
ends Fiske and Fisher, who had been sent from the Missis- 
sippi Valley by General Grant. This was divided, and 
$6,881 sent to the Western Sanitary Commission in cash, 
while the rest was spent for shoes, socks, handkerchiefs, 
woolen shirts, blankets, bed sacks, many yards of flannel 
and Negro cloth to send South. From other sources the 
sum of $11,500 and 354 packages of second-hand clothes 
went to aid the freedmen.’ 

During the year that closed with the end of hostilities 
in Virginia, this society handled in cash a little over $13,338, 
but sent into the Mississippi Valley and along the Atlantic 
coast from Washington to Fernandia, Florida, 407 cases, 
barrels and bales of goods which varied in value from $25 
to $700 each.® 


* First Annual Report of the Educational Commission for Freedmen (Bos- 
ton, May, 1863). 

™ Second Annual Report of the New England Freedmen’s Aid Society, Edu- 
cational Commission (April 21, 1864), 3-6. 

* The Freedmen’s Record (Boston, April, 1864), I, No. 4, 56. 
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A store was established at Port Royal, 1863, to sell at 
cost necessaries to the Negroes. One of their agents de- 
clared near the close of the year, 1864, that over $500,000 
had been purchased by the freedmen.® A second agency 
that assisted the Negro was an employment bureau, started 
in Washington about the close of the war. It charged em- 
ployers a dollar for each man, and fifty cents for each 
woman furnished.” 

As its name implied, the Boston society did do much for 
the education of the Negro. The first group of workers 
sent were more carefully chosen than were those from New 
York, but even this society had a large turnover in its corps. 
Of the seventy-two teachers who went to Port Royal during 
the first year, four died and thirty-two quit. The record is 
somewhat better for the second year since of the teachers 
and superintendents, by January, 1864, seventy-two re- 
mained of a total of 114 sent." The third summary made 
near the close of hostilities showed that 220 had been em- 
ployed, but only fifty-four teachers remained at work. Of 
this number forty-three had been there less than a year. 
Since the number of superintendents were about one-fifth 
of the total sent, the number of teachers in the field would 
show a falling off during that year of seven members.” 

There were several causes for this continuous shifting 
of teachers, but they may be grouped under three headings: 
climatic conditions, hard work, and lack of adaptability. 
This society located teachers along the Atlantic coast from 
Washington to Florida with nearly one-half in the lowlands 
of South Carolina and one-third in Virginia. Sickness and 
death were not uncommon. There was no limit to the num- 
ber of hours of work, for, besides gathering their pupils and 

* Extracts from Letters of Teachers and Superintendents of the New Eng- 
land Educational Commission for Freedmen, 5th Series (Boston, October, 
1864) 4. 

The Freedmen’s Record (May, 1865) I, No. 5, 80. 

1 Eetracts from Letters of Teachers and Superintendents of the New 
England Educational Commission for Freedmen (January, 1864) 4th Series, 


14. 
” The Freedmen’s Record, Third Annual Report (April, 1865) I, No. 4, 54. 
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teaching them, there were Sabbath and night schools where 
the older folks also received instruction. In addition, they 
visited the sick, gave supplies to the needy and taught 
habits of thrift and cleanliness. Nor did all teachers enter 
classrooms. They were supposed to adapt themselves to 
their environment and assist in any and every way possible. 
To manage households, teach industry and thrift so that it 
became a tangible thing to the freedmen was not a task 
with which many could successfully cope.” 

This Boston organization was the work of philanthropi- 
cally minded people in that section. They had neither sec- 
tarian nor political affiliations and because of their cosmo- 
politan character got support from many quarters. Private 
individuals sent donations in the form of coin and clothes— 
new and second-hand—oftimes anonymously. Groups of 
people with and without church affiliations that were public 
or semi-public in character, organized and sent in their con- 
tributions. Sewing circles, churches, business houses, and 
up-lift societies with a variety of names poured in their 
donations. The Boston society had a general agent and 
several traveling agents, a paper called The Freedmen’s 
Record, and many auxiliary societies to assist it. Massa- 
chusetts was canvassed in competition with three other 
freedmen’s aid societies. The last year of the war found 
ninety-six different towns in New England contributing.” 

At the head of this society was President John A. An- 
drew. Several illustrious men as the Reverends Edward 
Hale, J. F. Clark and Charles F. Barnard were vice-presi- 
dents. On its committee for teachers were such personages 
as Loring Lathrop and Mrs. Charles R. Lowell. Other 
equally illustrious names were found on the committees for 
clothing and supply, correspondence, finance, and the execu- 
tive. 

“The Freedmen’s Record (April, 1865) I, No. 4, 54. 

“ Ibid., 49-51. (The Freedmen’s Record was known as The Freedmen’s 
Journal until February, 1865. This publication reported for the New York 


and Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Societies, also. 
* The Freedmen’s Journal (January, 1865) I, No. 1, 16. 
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Many branch societies were organized during 1863, and 
later, which aided the mother society, but which acted inde- 
pendently at times and sent goods directly to the workers 
in the field. When such a society became financially able 
to support a teacher at $300 a year, they were permitted to 
do so, but the mother society generally appointed such and 
always passed upon the applicant’s qualifications. By 
April, 1865, there were twenty-eight branch societies; each 
one supported one to five teachers.** The most thrifty of 
these seems to have been the Barnard Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety of Dorchester which within a year’s time essayed to 
support six teachers and spent over $2,200." The Leister 
Society maintained Sarah E. Chase at Norfolk whereas her 
sister, Lucy, was kept at the same place by the Roxbury 
branch. The latter also sent James P. Blake to South Caro- 
lina. The Danvers organization paid the salary of Sarah 
H. Towne. The Whitney family, alone, supported Eliza- 
beth H. Botume at Beaufort. In this way every one of the 
twenty-eight societies was put in direct communication with 
an active field worker who, by his or her letters, spurred 
them on to greater efforts."* 


Under the auspices of such notables as Wm. C. Bryant, 
Francis G. Shaw and C. C. Leigh, the most influential east- 
ern organization, the National Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion, began to function on February 22, 1862, at New York. 
Its creators in giving their reasons for the organization of 
such a society maintained that the Negroes must be treated 
as freemen, educated, and supported until they were able 
to provide for themselves, but that thereafter no more char- 
ity would be given.” 

* The Freedmen’s Journal (January, 1865), 2. (Until 1864, teachers re- 
ceived $240 a year.) 

7 First Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Barnard Freed- 
men’s-Aid Society of Dorchester (Boston, January, 1865). 

* The Freedmen’s Journal (January, 1865) I, No. 1, 49. (Sarah and Lucy 
Chase were sisters of Secretary of the Treasury Chase.) 

%Annual Report of the New York National Freedmen’s Relief Association 


(New York, 1866) 5. (This organization later adopted the distinctive title 
of New York National Freedmen’s Relief Association.) 
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This New York association adopted means similar to 
those employed by the Boston society to raise funds and 
supplies. It advertised in the papers, issued open appeals 
to the public, asked donations of officers and teachers of the 
public schools, had agents selling slave pictures, employed 
lecturers and canvassers, and organized many freedmen’s 
aids. Within a year of the close of the war there were 350 
societies in forty-five counties.” 

Solicitors also sought aid from many out-of-state 
sources, which is shown by their treasurer’s report. Dur- 
ing the month of October, 1864, Canada West, New Jersey, 
New York State, Vermont, and Massachusetts contributed 
about $70,000. From the Pacific Coast came $30,000. About 
the same time the London (England) society sent $6,770 in 
cash and goods. Much of their money, however, came from 
the New England States.” 

The first year of their existence, $56,199 was spent. 
91,834 garments, 35,829 books, pamphlets and papers, 5,395 
vards of cloth, five bales of drygoods, and two boxes of shoes 
were sent to James EK. Yeatman of the Western Sanitary 
Commission, besides those sent to other sections of the 
South.” The following year over $100,000 of business was 
transacted. The third year’s expenditure amounted to 
$229,000 besides the distribution of over $400,000 garments. 
These went into the Mississippi Valley to such centers as 
Natchez, Vicksburg, and New Orleans rather than along 
the coast where the Boston society was strong.** In many 
cases these supplies were sent to agents belonging to other 
organizations as to the Friends or to the Western Sanitary 
Commission. 

The Philadelphia society first established stores that 
sold at cost direct to the Negro. The Boston and later the 
New York society did likewise, so by February, 1864, the 

2° Annual Report of the New York National Freedmen’s Relief Association 
(New York, 1866,) 27; New York Tribune, February 23, 1864. 

1 New York Tribune, November 18, 1864. 

= First Annual Report of the National Freedmen’s Relief Association 


(New York, 1863). 
* New York Tribune, February 26, 1864; New York Herald, June 11, 1865. 
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latter had stores in Beaufort, Newbern, and Vicksburg. 
These effectually squelched extortion by sutlers.* 


Thirty-four lady teachers were attempting to teach 3,000 
pupils in 1863, but by March, 1865, the number of teachers 
had risen to 144, and by April, 1866, to 222, with an average 
attendance of 9,991. Of the 222 teachers, 67 were in South 
Carolina, 54 in North Carolina, 49 in Virginia, with the rest 
scattered along the coast from Washington, D.C., to Louisi- 
ana. Fernandina (Florida), New Orleans, Vicksburg, and 
Natchez each had an orphan asylum. An equal number of 
industrial schools were established.” 


The Port Royal Relief Commission, later known as the 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association, was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia a few days too late to participate in the 
first expedition to the shores of South Carolina with the 
Boston and New York societies. It had an energetic group 
of workers, but confined its efforts to collect materials 
largely to Philadelphia and vicinity, so it was distinctly in- 
ferior in achievement to its two predecessors. Unlike the 
latter, it did not organize branch societies nor pay com- 
missions or salaries to agents, but depended upon publicity 
gained through its official monthly publication, The Penn- 
sylvania Freedmen’s Bulletin, advertisements, pamphlets, 
the support of the clergy and the Friends. The Women’s 
Aid Association was a distinct organization with its com- 
mittees, but the two worked in complete harmony; the lat- 
ter acted as assistant to the former. The Pennsylvania 
society was organized like the Boston, but it had no such 
roster of illustrious names. 

The first year showed that about $11,582 cash, and $8,000 
in cash value of clothes, were received. Of the former sum, 
nearly $5,900 went towards the stocking of a store at Port 
Royal. This innovation was so successful that other socie- 
ties also established them. More than twice as much was 


* New York Tribune, February 26, 1864. 
* Annual Report of the New York Freedmen’s Relief Association (April 
1866) 11, 17, 18; The Freedmen’s Record (March, 1865) I, No. 3, 41. 
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done in 1863 as during the preceding year, for they collected 
clothes and other necessary articles to the value of $10,000, 
and $48,460 in coin. The third year’s report gave the 
amount raised as $61,147, but this overlapped the preceding 
year by two months. Some of these monies went into cloth- 
ing, foodstuffs, hospital, and school supplies; but a portion 
was used to purchase property and erect a store, an indus- 
trial and a normal school, also a building for teachers, in 
Washington, D.C.” 

At first several teachers were sent to South Carolina, 
but their work was never pushed. They soon directed their 
attention to Washington and vicinity, Virginia, and Tennes- 
see. In the latter place they had a general superintendent. 
Beginning May, 1864, in Washington, they increased the 
number of teachers in the vicinity until they had schools in 
Georgetown, and Alexandria, and became the largest worker 
of any society. By 1865 they had seventeen teachers in and 
about Washington, thirteen in Tennessee and Alabama, and 
eight in South Carolina.” 

Levi Coffin, an Abolitionist and a Friend, after seeing 
the suffering of thousands of Negro fugitives that steamers 
brought to Cincinnati and Cairo, wrote to his friends for 
blankets, bedding, and other supplies to alleviate the dis- 
tress. Others became interested. The outgrowth was the 
organization, January 1, 1863, of the Western Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission.” 

As its name implied, the Western Commission aided the 
Negroes in the West. Most of its efforts were directed to 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi. Much 
material from the East being sent to it for re-shipment and 
distribution, it acted, as did the Western Sanitary Commis- 
sion of St. Louis, as a shipping agent for others. Once well 


*First Annual Report of the Port Royal Relief Committee (Philadelphia, 
1863) 10; The Freedmen’s Record, I, No. 3, 41-42; Pennsylvania Freedmen’s 
Relief Association (Philadelphia, March, 1864). 

” House Ex. Doc., No. 315, 41st Cong., 2nd Ses., 225; The Freedmen’s 
Record, I, No. 3, 41. 

* Reminiscences of Levi Coffin (Cincinnati, 1880) 620. 
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started, free transportation was given by the Government 
to supplies and teachers, also rations for the latter and 
depots for the former.” 

To gain the necessary publicity, Levi Coffin, who became 
head agent, wrote letters, traveled in America and Europe, 
appealed to all church organizations—but in particular to 
the Friends of which denomination he was a member—and 
employed a number of agents. (Mention was made of the 
Reverend H. W. Cobb, who had charge of the collecting in 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin.) Their supplies were sent 
to agents of the Freedmen’s Department in the Mississippi 
Valley for some time, but since the latter rendered no ac- 
count, the Cincinnati organization later sent its own agents 
with depots at Memphis and Nashville.*° 

The supplies shipped included those articles sent by 
the other societies, as clothes, foodstuffs and medicine, but 
in addition, many heavy articles were included which were 
not often mentioned elsewhere. Many agricultural imple- 
ments, sewing machines, cooking utensils, and even cane 
mills were sent down the Mississippi River. After eighteen 
months of organization, they reported, in addition, the ship- 
ment of 68,758 garments, 15,172 pounds of garden seed, 
41,813 books, and 121 tons of school supplies, besides many 
items in small quantities. Thirty-eight tons more had been 
forwarded for others. Cash to the amount of $22,187 was 
paid out; but no statement of the total received was made, 
although it must have been considerable.** The same re- 
port gave the number of teachers as sixty,scattered from 
Cairo, Illinois, south as far as Vicksburg at eighteen places. 
They concentrated on Tennessee, however, for in April, 

*™ Convention of Freedmen’s Commissioners held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
July 19 and 20, 1864 (Indianapolis, 1864) 27. 

” Ibid., 26. 

1 Convention of Freedmen’s Commissioners held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
July 19 and 20, 1864, 24-27. (By February, 1865, nearly every principal town 
in England, Ireland and Scotland had Freedmen’s Associations. They sent 
money, clothes, cutlery, shoes, ete., to Friends and Freedmen’s Associations in 


America. In one year over $100,000 in coin, clothes, etc., was sent to the vari- 
ous American organizations. Reminiscences of L. Coffin, 701.) 
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1866, they had fifty-two teachers, of whom more than two- 
thirds were in that state.* 

Youngest of all large associations, the North-Western 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission started January 1, 1864, with 
its headquarters in Chicago. Its aims were similar to those 
of other associations, namely, to establish temporary homes 
and orphan asylums, industrial schools and hospitals, and 
provide the necessary number of teachers with school sup- 
plies. 

The Freedmen’s Bulletin gave them the much needed 
publicity, besides coordinating and directing their efforts. 
They paid the salaries of seven agents who worked in the 
Northwest. From a fair held in Chicago they realized 
$10,000. Following the example set by several other socie- 
ties, auxiliaries were established until by the close of hos- 
tilities 191 were in existence. One of the most efficient and 
independent of these was known as the Michigan Freedmen 
Aid Commission. Kansas was the field for its activity.** 

By mid-summer the commission had spent $32,243. 
Fifteen tons of clothes had been sent to the women and chil- 
dren and twenty tons to the men. At the end of fifteen 
months’ work (May 1, 1865), they had sent 617 packages of 
second-hand, and new goods worth $40,321, and distributed 
$133,210 in cash. Of this sum about $83,023 went for relief, 
and $33,167 to education.” 

Operating in every State in the Mississippi Valley, their 
teachers and superintendents numbered thirty-seven by 
July, 1864, but the following April there were seventy-one. 
They had commissioned a total of 118. Their own agents 
distributed the goods under field superintendent Reverend 
C. H. Roe. Miss A. H. Gest was superintendent of schools 
in the Department of the Gulf. Ten physicians sent were 

™=The Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Bulletin (May, 1866) I, No. 2. 

“The Chicago Tribune, April 15, 1864; Ibid., April 14, 1865; The Freed- 
men’s Bulletin, I, No. 6,105. (The salaries would not equal 6 per cent on the 
agent’s collection.) 


™“ Convention of Freedmen’s Commissions, Indianapolis, Indiana, July 
19 and 20, 1864, 17, 20; The Freedmen’s Bulletin, I, No. 6, 105, 
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paid by the Government. By May, 1866, they had the same 
number of teachers as the Western Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission (i.e., 52), located mostly in Mississippi, Alabama 
and Missouri.* 

The Indiana Freedmen’s Aid Commission was organ- 
ized, September, 1863, as an independent society although it 
paid nearly one-half of its cash and sent the same propor- 
tion of its goods through the agency of the Western Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission the following year. Its general 
agents, however, later, became dissatisfied with the distribu- 
tion and arranged with ‘‘reliable men’’ to handle what was 
sent. 

They did the most of their work in Tennessee but sent 
some aid to Cairo, Lllinois. Over a ton of goods went into 
Tennessee. $9,567 in cash was received, and goods, new and 
second-hand, valued at $12,649, was sent. Eleven teachers 
were commissioned, with perhaps eight still in the field at 
their first annual report. The 1,000 pupils in school were in 
the first three grades.** 

In April, 1863, the Cleveland Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
sion was organized. It drew its support from adjacent 
parts of four States. Chaplain Locke was its only can- 
vasser, but he had quit previous to the report. During this 
time, however, 500 boxes of clothing valued at $10,000 had 
been sent and $8,000 in coin secured.*’ 

Formed to care for refugees from Grant’s campaign, the 
Contraband Relief Commission of Cincinnati was one of the 
earliest established organizations. From this Commission 
grew the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission the follow- 
ing year. Both worked almost exclusively in Tennessee. 
By July, 1864, it had shipped to the devastated region, ex- 
tending from Cairo to Vicksburg, 40,265 garments, 10 school 


* The Chicago Tribune, August 1, 1864; John Eaton, Grant, Lincoln and 
the Freedmen (New York, 1913) 130. 

* Report of the Board of Managers of the Indiana Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission to the first Annual Meeting (Indianapolis, September 7, 1864) 1-10. 

* Convention of Freedmen’s Commissions, Indianapolis, Indiana, July 19 
and 20, 1864, 13. 
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books, 8,000 packages of garden seed, 50,000 sweet potato 
plants, 155 barrels of Irish potatoes, besides much else. Ad- 
ditional aid was supplied when teachers were sent to the 
Negroes.* 

Besides the large, substantial, freedmen societies that 
have been listed, there were many not so well known. Sev- 
eral of the latter were late in starting, but did well there- 
after; others did little more than assume a name. The 
Pittsburgh Freedmen’s Aid Commission which sprang into 
being and raised $5,000 for Tennessee sufferers at the be- 
hest of the Pennsylvania Association, late in the war, is an 
example of the first type.*® The second type of society is 
illustrated by the Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Aid Society 
which sent $100 to two Washington teachers, October, 1864, 
thus showing the existence of such a society.*° 

The National Freedmen’s Relief Association of Wash- 
ington had the proud distinction of being organized second 
in point of time to the New York Association, with Mr. 
Chaning as President. It had, however, no constituency ; 
so it appealed to many of the stronger societies for aid. The 
Christian Commission, the New York and Rhode Island 
Societies gave it the most support. Many individuals con- 
tributed, and Congress gave blankets, shoes and wood as 
well as a considerable sum of money. 

The first year it handled about $2,000 in cash and gave 
away 7,000 articles. Two evening schools were organized in 
1862, and the same number started the following year. The 
third year these were turned over to organizations having 
greater facilities, and the local society went back to giving 
aid. This winter, soup kitchens were established for the 
needy. Near the close of the war two industrial schools 
were established where women, whose families prevented 
their getting out to work, were given sewing in order that 


* Convention of Freedmen’s Commissions, Indianapolis, Indiana, July 19 
and 20, 1864, 15-17. 

© The Freedmen’s Record (March, 1865) I, No. 3, 42. 

“ The Freedmen’s Journal (January, 1865) I, No. 1, 5. 
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they might keep their children together. Several thousand 
were materially aided in this way. 


With a title of greater length than its importance war- 
ranted, the Freedmen’s and Sailors’ Relief Association of 
Washington originated, 1862, with the temporary name of 
Contraband Relief Association. Its receipts were $838.68 
the first year and $1,228.43 the second year. 5,150 articles 
of clothing had been received during that time. Among its 
contributors were Mrs. A. Lincoln and Frederick Douglas.*? 

Organizations sprang up in every section of the North 
and West until there were several hundred of them. They 
generally had Freedmen’s or Freedmen’s Relief and the 
name of their state as the New York, Pennsylvania or 
Rhode Island or of their city as the Portland (Oregon), 
Nashville or Cincinnati as a part of their title. One city as 
Philadelphia or Cincinnati might have four or more socie- 
ties, each completely independent of the others. Even the 
South had them. The Freedmen’s Aid Association of New 
Orleans was started to aid the Negro by means of loans, 
education and advice.** Such a multiplication of organiza- 
tions brought duplication and chaos in the work. In order 
to eliminate this confusion, as well as to present a united 
plea to Congress to assist with the Negroes’ welfare, these 
societies tried as early as 1863 to federate. 


The New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago societies that have been mentioned created a nom- 
inal organization called the United States Commission for 
the Relief of the National Freedmen. A second attempt for 
harmony was made, February, 1865, by uniting the Boston 
and Philadelphia societies with the Baltimore Moral and 
Education Improvement Society—later, joined by the New 

“ House Ex. Doc., 41st Cong., 2nd. Ses., 224; Fourth Annual Report of 
the National Freedmen’s Relief Association (Washington, D.C., May 1, 1866). 
(This society was apparently run by and for Negroes.) 

“Second Annual Report of the Freedmen’s and Soldiers’ Relief Associa- 
tion (Washington, 1864). 

“ Freedmen’s Aid Association of the City of New Orleans (New Orleans, 
1865). 
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York society—to form the American Freedmen’s Aid 
Union. A third major attempt was made (several rap- 
prochements were under discussion) in September, 1865, 
which succeeded little better than any of its predecessors. 
On January 31, 1866, after several societies had formed the 
American Union Commission, the latter and the American 
Freedmen’s Aid Union united to form the American Freed- 
men’s and Union Commission, or the American Freedmen’s 
Union Commission. The units were thereafter known as the 
New England, or Pennsylvania ‘‘branches.”’ 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETIES 

The Female Sewing Society among the Friends of Phila- 
delphia bore much the same relationship to the Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia that the Women’s Aid Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia bore to the Pennsylvania association. 
These sewing societies, of which there were about one hun- 
dred in the city, had done much good work prior to No- 
vember, 1863, when the Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia was organized. 

The corresponding secretary of this society, S. R. Ship- 
ley, was very active in promoting the expansion of the work, 
both at home and in the South, by personal supervision. 
His society had committees on purchasing and forwarding, 
on instruction, one on farming, and later a fourth on stores. 
The men on these committees and the teachers received very 
little for their services—most of them served gratuitously. 

The sewing societies had made 11,337 garments by the 
middle of January, 1864, and the Friends’ association had 
spent $25,673. A schoolhouse and several Negro cabins had 
been constructed in Virginia. School books, charts, and dry 
goods had been sent to Virginia and to Mississippi. Sev- 
eral teachers were in the field.“ 

During the next fourteen months, the Friends’ associ- 
ations of Philadelphia raised, without a cent in commission, 


“Report of the Executive Board of the Friends’ Association of Phila- 
delphia and its Vicinity for the Relief of the Colored Freedmen (Philadelphia, 
April, 1864) 1-6. 
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the sum of $200,148 in money. They shared this with the 
Hicksite Friends and with the Pennsylvania association. 
Their share was $129,000, of which $31,500 came from the 
British Isles. They had distributed many thousands of 
articles of wear besides about 47,000 new garments. To 
assist the Negroes in working for themselves, they sent 
shoemakers’ tools as well as shoes and needles, also yarn 
with stockings. Solidified milk and vaccine virus went for 
small-pox patients. Two stores, selling at cost, were estab- 
lished at Hamptom and Yorktown, Virginia. In seven 
months sales reached the astonishing total of $110,000.* 

Seven teachers were located in Washington but were 
withdrawn within two years (1866). Fifteen were placed 
on the peninsula by the York River. Instruction in agri- 
cultural methods was also sent. Tools, seed, and other nec- 
essary material were sold, loaned or given. Many supplies 
were sent to these places and to North Carolina in 1863, 
but later the need became so urgent in the West that much 
was shipped into the Mississippi Valley from Kentucky to 
Arkansas and Mississippi to agents of other societies. 
Later, the bulk of their goods followed the teachers to Vir- 
ginia. 

During the first days of 1864, the Association of Friends 
for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen organized and 
began its labors in Washington. Its first work was to make 
a survey of the living conditions of the freedmen in the 
vicinity of Washington, and these were found to be bad. 
They sent workers and gave bedding, clothes, and foodstuffs. 
A sanitary board was appointed, and with governmental 
aid, hospitals were built, and several camps made sanitary. 
The Government also assisted by giving clothes, and fur- 
nishing them with paid helpers. Nearly $10,000 was col- 
lected for this purpose. 

Teachers and schools were supplied. Children and 
women had separate classes where reading and sewing 


“ The Freedmen’s Record (March, 1865) I, No. 3, 42. 
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were taught. Day and night schools accommodated every- 
one.*® 

Always friendly to the Negroes, the Indiana Friends re- 
organized after the war started and sent about twenty teach- 
ers and agents to the Mississippi Valley. In October, 1864, 
the Ohio, Indiana, Western and Iowa Meetings united with 
one board of control, and one general agent in the South, to 
oversee all work. By December, 1865, thirty-one superin- 
tendents and teachers were employed with industrial and 
day schools established. The greater number of these were 
located in northern Mississippi and Tennessee about such 
centers as Vicksburg, Helena, Island Number 63, Nashville, 
and Pulaski. Much publicity was gained for them and their 
cause from The Freedmen’s Record, which they probably 
started, January, 1865. Many agricultural implements and 
seed were sent. The latter were provided from a cash fund 
of $23,000, secured during the year that ended July, 1864. 
The following year the Indiana Meeting probably raised 
$30,000, a sum that would equal the total amount collected by 
its three associates.*’ 

A part of this fund came from England. Freedmen aid 
societies were materially assisted by gifts of clothes, cut- 
lery, and money from England, Ireland and Scotland, par- 
ticularly from similar societies established at London, Liv- 
erpool, and Birmingham. In a similar manner, the Friends 
received aid from the British Isles and France. The New 
England society, the New York association, the Friends of 
Philadelphia, the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, 
the Indiana Friends, the Baltimore association, and the 
Freedmen’s and Soldiers’ Relief Association of Washing- 
ton, received much aid. Doubtless many others received a 
proportionate amount of a sum that ran into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

An unknown number of Friends’ societies were started 


“First Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Association of 
Friends for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen (Philadelphia, 1865). 

“ Convention of Freedmen’s Commissions, Indianapolis, Indiana, July 19 
and 20, 1864, 14; The Freedmen’s Record, I, No. 1, 2-9. 
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to assist directly or indirectly in the work. Several of these 
had an independent existence that gave them some publicity 
as the Friends’ Association of New Jersey which was inter- 
ested, and had at least one representative, in Yorktown, 
Virginia. The Friends Association of Washington had paid 
assistants at work at the capital city. The New York so- 
ciety made a careful report near the close of 1862, prepara- 
tory to taking more active measures.** The Maryland 
Friends chose as their society’s name the Baltimore Moral 
and Educational Improvement Society. Started, 1864, it 
expanded so rapidly that in twelve months they had seven 
schools in the city and eighteen in the country with 3,000 
pupils. They spent $9,566 on these twenty-five schools.* 


NEGRO WORKERS 


The Negroes did not depend entirely upon their North- 
ern brethren for succor, for some were found in the school- 
room or hospital or in organizing aid for those of their own 
color. As early as 1862, there was a Colored Constitutional 
Relief Association for the care of contraband in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington. The same year saw the establish- 
ment of the National Freedmen’s Relief Association of 
Washington which has been previously described with the 
other Freedmen societies. Two years after the latter was 
started, Congress incorporated the National Association for 
the Relief of Destitute Colored Women and Children, with 
I. Bowen and others in charge. It was to provide suitable 
homes, to board, clothe, instruct, and christianize the freed- 
men. 


This society was to get and hold land for a certain num- 
ber of years by permission of the Secretary of War. Ac- 
cordingly, they secured from Secretary Stanton eighty 
acres of land in Georgetown upon which they located for 

“New York Friends’ Report upon Colored Refugees (New York, 1865). 
(This report covered Washington and vicinity, also the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia.) 

“ House Ex. Doc., No. 315, 41st Cong., 2nd Ses., 353. 
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the duration of the war. The New York association pledged 
$1,000 and other New England societies sent clothes. By 
the close of their first year, they had established a school 
and collected nearly $3,500.°° 

An Educational Association of Colored People of Savan- 
nah (Georgia) was started under the auspices of General 
Geary, 1865, to provide schools. The officers and teachers 
were Negroes. At once they had ten schools, 500 children 
and nearly $1,000 to work with. A month later (March, 
1865), twenty-four Negroes of Charleston formed a com- 
mittee to search out cases of destitution. They aided the 
Negro ‘‘Ladies Patriotic Association’’ which was formed to 
make up clothes for the indigent.’ Another preceded these 
by three years, for the war had scarcely started before a 
schoolboard was organized by the Parkersburg (W. Va.) 
Negroes that hired two of their race as teachers. 

Among Negro workers, there were four well known 
women who made good in competition with the men. The 
first orphanage was established by an ‘‘Aunt Maria,’’ at 
President’s Island, near Memphis. Harriet Tubman, nick- 
named ‘‘the Moses of her People,’’ was paid a small salary 
to aid in the practical education of the North Carolina freed- 
men. The most noted of the teachers were Mrs. Mary 
Peake, a well-educated Massachusetts woman, whose labors 
were confined to Hampton, Virginia, and Charlotte Forten, 
a friend of Whittier, who went to South Carolina with the 
first New England group. Two Negro men were also fairly 
prominent in educational work. The Reverend B. W. Ar- 
nett went to Washington from Pennsylvania to conduct a 
large school, and Wm. Wilson was sent, February, 1864, 
by the American Missionary Association to take charge of 
a school vacated by a white principal. In Alexandria as 
early as 1862, two teachers conducted a tuition school. Nor- 


© First Annual Report of the National Association for the Relief of Desti- 
tute Colored Women and Children (Washington, 1865). 

"The New York Tribune, October 29, 1862; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
February 2, 1865; The Freedmen’s Record, I, No. 5, 77. 
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folk (Virginia) had in 1862 fifteen instructors of both sexes 
in charge of 1,200 pupils, and by August, 1865, twenty- 
seven were in the schools of Charleston, South Carolina.” 

The cases cited are only a few out of many; for, as 
the war drew to a close, numbers of the more intelligent 
began to assist their fellows, with or without the guidance 
of whites. Many were thus employed in the Gulf Depart- 
ment and in Virginia under General Butler’s monitorial sys- 
tem. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The greatest accomplishment for the freedmen by the 
American Tract Society was to supply many schools with 
books. Beginning with the year 1864, the society published 
a monthly four-page paper for the use of those learning to 
read and write. First lessons in spelling, geography, arith- 
metic, and reading were given, along with religious precepts, 
and, to make it attractive, good wood-cuts were used.” 
Several schools were opened and chapels constructed, but 
these were held only temporarily for the society specialized 
in the handling of books, pamphlets, and religious tracts. 

The American Missionary Association, like the Tract 
Society, was an old organization. This enabled it to start 
early. Money, goods and clothing were sent to all parts of 
the country. Its first year’s report showed the receipts to 
be $57,405; the second year $95,396 in coin was received, and 
clothing, to the value of $44,340, was sent; while the third 
year showed receipts of $95,785, making a total of $248,586 
received. Doubtless much clothing was sent that was not 
included in the report.™ 


= Report of the General Superintendent of Freedmen, Department of 
Tennessee and State of Arkansas (Memphis, 1865) 88; Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for the Year 1900-1901, by A. D. Mayo, 414, found 
in Annual Reports of the Department of the Interior, 1901, Commissioner of 
Education (Washington, 1902) I; The Freedmen’s Record, I, No. 9, 139. 

8 Fiftieth Annual Report of the American Tract Society (Boston, 1864) 
33, 93. (The American Bible Society supplied the freedmen who were able 
to read with Bibles.) 

The Eighteenth Annual Report of the American Missionary Association 
(New York, 1864) 9; also, Nineteenth Annual Report (Brooklyn, 1865) 9. 
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This organization surpassed all others in the number of 
teachers sent out, and in schools, established. They began 
their work in Washington in the spring of 1862 by furnish- 
ing teachers. Later, Virginia became the scene of activity 
where teachers and farm superintendents were sent, and 
orphan asylums erected. The number of teachers was in- 
creased to seventy by September, a year later, and, in con- 
nection with the North-Western Commission, made great 
efforts to put a still larger number in the field. By the 
following year they had eleven teachers and 1,000 pupils 
in the vicinity of Washington. In Norfolk, Portsmouth and 
vicinity (1864), there were sixty-four teachers of whom 
four were also preachers. General Butler wanted the asso- 
ciation to provide 120 teachers. The latter would be re- 
quired to pay their salaries, but the Government would fur- 
nish the houses, dwellings, and rations. They did not lack 
the number very much for they then had, in eastern Vir- 
ginia, eight ordained ministers and ninety teachers. North 
Carolina under a Reverend Mr. Briggs had eighteen mis- 
sionaries and teachers, with both day and night schools. 
South Carolina had thirty-one missionaries and teachers, 
fourteen day, two night, and ten Sunday schools. Florida 
was not entirely neglected, and lower Louisiana had twenty- 
Six missionaries and teachers. The upper part of the Val- 
ley from Vicksburg to Cairo had thirty-eight teachers and 
seven ministers.” 

This association made strenuous efforts to increase the 
number of workers in the field/during the year from 1864 to 
1865, and was quite successful. In a report made six 
months after the close of the war, they were represented in 
Washington and vicinity by two ministers and nineteen 
teachers. Thus, in less than three and one half years, their 
workers had increased from one to twenty-one in number 
in the District of Columbia. Virginia, where their first and 


® First Annuual Meeting of the North-Western Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
sion (Chicago, 1864) 8; The Eighteenth Annual Report of the American Mis- 
stonary Association (New York, 1864). 
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greatest work was done, had eleven ministers and 104 teach- 
ers, many of whom were supported by the Free-Will Bap- 
tists of Boston, or by the Presbyterians of Pennsylvania. 
South Carolina easily ranked second to Virginia, having 
nine ministers and fifty-two teachers, with North Carolina 
third, having a total of thirty-one. Their entire force num- 
bered 313 of whom fifty-two were ministers and the remain- 
der were teachers.”* 

With a fund of approximately $5,000,000, the United 
States Christian Commission exerted considerable influence 
among the soldiers but gave little attention to the needs of 
the freedmen. What, therefore, was done was incidental to 
their main work. Although there may have been many 
more, at least two reports were made that showed some 
consideration of the Negro. William D. Butler, a delegate 
of the commission, reported, 1863, that the mission was busy 
aiding Negroes at Young’s Point and Pawpaw Island, Mis- 
sissippi. Two years later, the same people sent school books 
to the same section for 1,000 Negro children.*’ 

The two great sanitary commissions were established to 
care for the Northern soldiers. The Christian Commission 
rarely considered the Negroes but, during 1862, the Western 
Sanitary Commission could no longer neglect them and be- 
gan to take measures to alleviate some of the wretchedness. 
In January, 1863, Miss Marie Mann was sent to Helena with 
sanitary stores, clothing, hospital goods, and all other neces- 
sary paraphernalia. With the aid of (Secretary) I. G. For- 
man and the Reverend I. Sawyer, hospitals and buildings 
were created at an expense of $8,000 to meet all urgent 
needs. President Lincoln sent J. EK. Yeatman of the West- 
ern Sanitary Commission on a tour of inspection down the 
Mississippi. His report, together with others, presented 
to the outside world, for the first time, the actual conditions. 


© The Nineteenth Annual Report of the American Missionary Association 
(Brooklyn, 1865). 

* New York Tribune, October 3, 1865; Ibid., March 18, 1865. 

*% The Sanitary Commission in the Valley of the Mississippi (Cleveland, 
1871) 157; The Western Sanitary Commission (St. Louis, 1864), 110. 
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Fiske and Fisher secured $43,000 in New England for their 
relief; the New York Association sent two men to Vicks- 
burg; the Western Sanitary Commission sent three lady 
teachers to the same place, and other organizations hastened 
to contribute. To prevent duplication, the Western Sani- 
tary Commission worked through reliable agents who were 
in the field, regardless of their religious affiliations. Two of 
the most popular men were Friends—Beard and Roundtree. 
In order that the transportation of goods might be facili- 
tated, a working agreement was entered into with such or- 
ganizations, among others, as the National Freedmen of 
New York and the North-Western of Chicago whereby their 
goods were re-shipped and eared for from St. Louis to the 
eamps in the South. Goods to the value of $100,000 were 
handled the first year (1864).°° 

Western Sanitary Commission funds came from the 
Missouri Legislature, the St. Louis fair, from ladies aid, 
and freedmen’s aid, societies, scattered over the entire 
North and West. It issued over 80,500 articles and much 
money to the freedmen.” 

Another organization that started late and consequently 
had done little more than make a good beginning by the 
close of the war was the African Civilization Society. It 
was incorporated in New York by the ministers of several 
large churches in that city and Brooklyn, in order to pro- 
mote the mental, spiritual and physical welfare of the Negro 
in America, and, if possible, to transplant him to another 
land. By November, 1864, they had three schools with 400 
pupils and eight Negro teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia. Their growth along the Atlantic coast thereafter was 
tremendous.” 


* Convention of Freedmen’s Commissions, Indianapolis, July 19 and 20, 
1864, 20-22; The Western Sanitary Commission, 110, 121-124. 

© Tbid., 129-131. 

* 4n Appeal in Behalf of the Education of the Freedmen and their Chil- 
dren (New York, 1864). 
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CHURCH ACTIVITY 


Few churches as such took an active part during the 
first three years of the war. They had their aid and relief 
societies that contributed in full measure to the different 
commissions and societies, so it was not until near the close 
of hostilities that many distinct sectarian organizations be- 
gan to function. Up to that time, Baptists, Methodists and 
Presbyterians had their workers in the South, supported by 
some aid society. The latter often called upon some home 
locality to undertake the support of one or more people in 
the field. A church might support a group of teachers and 
ministers that had been commissioned by an aid society as 
did the Baptists and Presbyterians in the eastern part of 
Virginia. Few distinctive religious organizations existed 
until 1865. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church had special committees 
on the freedmen’s work. They sent missionaries and teach- 
ers south to establish churches, day and Sunday schools, 
but, until near the close of the war, such people generally 
secured the endorsement of a freedmen’s organization. 
The Methodists cooperated with the National Freedmen’s 
Relief Association in the East, with the Western Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission in their section, and in the North- 
west with the North-Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission. 
Their greatest success was achieved by getting a dozen of 
their ministers into important positions in these societies 
as, for example, the Reverend I. M. Walden who became 
Corresponding Secretary of the Western Freedmen’s Aid 
Commission.” 

The Presbyterian Church had teachers and ministers in 
the field supported by, or under the direction of freedmen 
societies. In the West were colporteurs to distribute pa- 
pers and books, while large shipments of these commodities 
were made to the vicinity of Fortress Monroe where the 
church supported several workers. In 1865, a committee on 


® William Warren Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil 
War (Cincinnati, 1912) 172-176 
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freedmen was formed which sent men and women south to 
organize churches and schools. Church members were urged 
to send contributions of every kind to their missionaries. 
Their independent activities were apparently directed at 
first towards Tennessee.** 


In 1863, the United Presbyterians of Ohio organized 
their own freedmen society at Nashville to carry on the 
work among the Negroes. The same was done by the Re- 
form Presbyterians, United Brethren and one branch of the 
Baptists. Two years later, the Congregationalists followed 
in their footsteps and the Protestant Episcopalians did like- 
wise, but after the close of the war. 


With the formation of their freedmen society in 1863, 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church began their sectarian 
activities. By the following year, they had erected sixteen 
dwellings and a chapel in Washington. Schools were 
opened later at the same place.® 

The Baptists adopted measures for the freedmen in 1862 
by sending two men to South Carolina. The following year 
a freedmen’s fund was established to support teachers. 
The freedmen in Washington were their main objects of 
charity at the time. Following this, representatives from 
all New England States formed the New England Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission which cooperated with the Home 
Missions Board to raise funds and to send suitable people 
south. During the spring of 1865 the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society of Boston took over the support 
and care of their Washington school, thus freeing their 
workers for more southern posts. By April, 1864, twenty- 
four such workers had been sent along the Atlantic sea- 
board, to New Orleans and Tennessee. This fund got 
nearly $2,000 in 1864 and about $5,000 the next year. By 
1866, they had several schools and sixty-eight workers in 

® The Home and Foreign Record of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America (Philadelphia, 1866) XIV, 209, 287, 288; XV, 138, 41. 

“Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War, 175. 

© House Ex. Doc., No. 315, 41st Cong., 2nd Ses., 226. 
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twelve Southern States. Up to March, 1864, they had spent 
for missionary and colportage agents over $26,000." 

Cairo, Illinois, had four representatives of the Home 
Mission Committee of the Free-Will Baptist Church but 
the latter, lacking the necessary finances, applied to the 
North-Western Freedmen’s Aid Association for succor, 
which was granted. A $1,000 building was constructed for 
them.” They in turn paid the salaries of many teachers in 
Virginia, sent out by the American Missionary Association. 
They were also found laboring near Vicksburg and above, 
in Washington, and in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Other agencies made efforts but did not accomplish much. 
The United Brethren organized a Freedmen’s Society in 
1863. The following year they commissioned, and supplied, 
seven workers near Vicksburg. The Protestant-Episcopal 
Society for the Religious Instruction of Freedmen apper- 
ently accomplished nothing more than to perfect an organi- 
zation by the end of the war. Three small societies—and 
there were doubtless many others—that played some part in 
the work were the Washington Christian Union at Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, the Congregational-Unitarian Society 
of Cincinnati, and the New York Union Missionary Society 
that supported two schools at Newport News and Hamp- 
ton. 

SUMMARY 


The sudden rise of so many organizations brought con- 
fusion and wasted energy because of overlapping and con- 
flict between societies in the same field. Different groups 
oftentimes canvassed the same territory three or four succes- 


® Henry L. Morehouse, Baptist Home Missions in North America (New 
York, 1883) 399-405; Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the American Baptist 
Publication Society (Philadelphia, 1863). (The Chicago Tribune of June 29, 
1864, spoke of a Negro Baptist Convention, held in St. Louis, which sought 
means of supplying their Negro friends in the South.) 

“The Freedmen’s Bulletin (Chicago, May, 1865) I, No. 6, 97. 

* First Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts-Episcopal Society for the 
Religious Instruction of Freedmen (Boston, 1865). 

® Cincinnati Daily Gazette, July 8, 1863; New York Tribune, August 5, 
1862. 
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sive times while other sections remained unsolicited. The 
same confusion reigned in the South for each society sent 
its representative somewhere, whether or not they were 
most needed in that locality. This was due largely to lack 
of information in the North. To eliminate these unbusiness- 
like methods, branch societies were organized under the 
direct supervision of the parent organization, agents were 
assigned certain sections, and the territory was divided be- 
tween the competitors. Many of the agents sent south had 
the confidence of more than their own group with the result 
that one man might receive goods from several societies. 
Churches, first receiving the approval of a society, sent 
their leaders who were thereafter supported by the society. 
Occasionally the reverse was true in so far as it applied to 
financial aid. The tendency was to amalgamate for effi- 
ciency and to concentrate on one certain phase of the work. 
From the middle of 1863 and on, the freedmen’s societies 
never ceased to attempt a complete unification. To a lesser 
degree, the Friends’ societies followed their example. By 
1864, various churches had a goodly number of their own 
denomination in the work, so they began to organize their 
own sectarian societies and to leave former affiliations. 

Until the close of the war, a major portion of the work 
was carried on through non-denominational agencies, as the 
freedmen’s societies. Those that might be termed semi- 
denominational, as the American Missionary Association 
which served the Baptists, Methodists, Reformed Dutch and 
Presbyterians, expanded rapidly the latter part of 1864. 
The Friends were competitors of the freedmen’s societies 
from the start; but, aside from them, the denominational 
societies did little until 1865 when between one and two 
dozen took form and grew. 

The amount spent by public agencies can only be ap- 
proximated. Cloth was purchased and made up into 
clothes; some were purchased; more were given directly 
to them without the value being ascertained; smaller so- 
cieties, and even private parties, oftentimes sent goods di- 
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rectly to the field agent. Moreover, the money received 
might be spent for teachers’ salaries, or running expenses, 
where it was easily accounted for, or a part of it might be 
spent for clothing or stores, and be counted two or more 
times. Much in goods was given the first three months with- 
out any account being kept by such an organization as the 
Western Sanitary Commission, so, the probability is, that 
smaller and less responsible societies may not have reported 
a considerable part of their activity. The best evidence to 
support the latter contention is the mention once or twice 
of several smal! local groups in the papers, but which are 
never heard of again. How many lived their life of use- 
fulness and ceased to exist, without newspaper publicity, 
may never be known. 

During the three years of warfare, an estimated sum of 
from three to four million dollars may have been spent by 
public, semi-public, and private agencies, working through 
the generally accepted channels of welfare, such as the 
freedmen’s and Friends’ societies, and their field workers. 
Of this amount, probably from five to seven per cent came 
from the British Isles. 

G. K. Eacieston 








THE STATUS OF SLAVES IN COLONIAL 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Late in August, 1619, a Dutch ship captain sold to the 
governor of Virginia twenty Negroes. These were to be 
indentured servants, for Virginia at this time had no cus- 
toms or laws regarding slaves. Slavery did not appeal to 
colonial settlers, for indentured servitude was held prefer- 
able. In 1625 Virginia had a population of about 2,500, but 
only twenty-three of these were Negroes. After 1635 when 
Negroes were given head rights settlers imported more 
Negroes and received large tracts of land for them. Com- 
paratively few Negroes, however, were imported into Vir- 
ginia until after 1661, and not a great many were imported 
until the close of the century. These blacks like those in 
Bermuda had been captured by pirates and were under the 
protection of international law. They were worked by the 
governor and planters. Not until 1625 was there any at- 
tempt made in Virginia to enslave Negroes. The governor 
alone had the right to hold and work Negroes. It was years 
before a system of slavery developed. 

In the American colonies, then, slavery can be said to 
have had its foundation in white servitude. The first statute 
enacted in Virginia regarding slavery was in 1661 and 
merely stated that ‘‘ Negroes are incapable of making satis- 
faction (for the time lost in running away) by addition of 
time.’’** This did not entirely legalize slavery which was 
accomplished by another law in 1670. A law in Maryland 
in 1663 declared that ‘‘All Negroes or other slaves shall 
serve durante vita.’’ The dates of the legalization of slav- 
ery in the colonies are as follows: Massachusetts, 1641; 
Connecticut, 1650; Virginia, 1661 and 1670; Maryland, 
1663; New York and New Jersey, 1664; South Carolina, 
1682; Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 1700; North Caro- 

James Curtis Ballagh, History of Slavery in Virginia, pp. 8-10. 

2 Ibid, p. 28. 


* Ibid., p. 34. 
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lina, 1715; Georgia, 1755.4 Before these dates Negroes were 
servants and not slaves. A Virginia law of 1662 stated that 
children of life servants should take the status of their 
mother. Not until 1741 did North Carolina pass a similar 
law.’ Maryland alone provided that a child should take the 
status of the father.° 

We are unable to say when slavery was first introduced 
into Carolina. Doubtless it was not many years after the 
first settlers arrived before some one who owned slaves in 
Virginia or in some other colony in the New World emi- 
grated to Carolina. When Albemarle was first settled there 
were not many slaves in Virginia, especially in the section 
from which the early Carolina settlers came; consequently 
it is not supposed that the first settlers of Carolina brought 
slaves with them. 

The Lords Proprietors of Carolina recognized the neces- 
sity for slavery in colonial development and in the Conces- 
sions of 1665 granted 100 acres of land for each freeman, 
wife or freewoman in the colony on January 1, 1665. For 
each servant or slave above the age of fourteen the owner 
was entitled to fifty acres of land. Those who arrived be- 
tween January 1, 1665, and January 1, 1666, received sev- 
enty-five acres for each freeman, seventy acres for each 
manservant and forty acres for each ‘‘weaker servant or 
slave.’’ The head rights for those who arrived between 
January 1, 1666, and January 1, 1667, were fifty acres for 
each free person and twenty-five acres for each ‘‘weaker 
servant or slave.’” 

The philosopher, John Locke, in the Fundamental Consti- 
tutions for Carolina, built his elaborate governmental system 
on the mud-sill of slavery. This document stated that every 
freeman of Carolina should have absolute power over his 
slaves.® 

* James Curtis Ballagh, History of Slavery in Virginia, p. 34. 

* John Spencer Bassett, Slavery in the Colony of North Carolina, p. 29. 

* Ballagh, History of Slavery in Virginia, p. 39. 

* North Carolina Colonial Records, Vol. I, pp. 86-89. 

* North Carolina State Records, Vol. XXV, p. 135. 
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In 1689 Seth Sothel of Albemarle willed a Negro man to 
his father-in-law. We do not know how or when this Negro 
came to Carolina, but doubtless he had been here several 
years.® In 1692 Agnas Trueblood of Pasquatank Precinct 
willed to her two sons and two daughters the Negroes of her 
estate.° The next year William Simson of Albemarle willed 
to each of his two sons one Negro.’ Three years later 
Thomas Lankton of Albemarle willed a Negro Betty and 
her three year old son to a friend.** Two years later 
Charles Neall willed his Negroes to his son Charles.* In 
1694 John Philpott of Albemarle donated a plantation, ten 
cows and 6,000 pounds of pork to a friend. The pork was 
to be used to pay for a Negro in Boston.** These six parties 
alone mentioned slaves in their wills before the close of 
the seventeenth century, but doubtless many others who did 
not make wills in these years had slaves. We must remem- 
ber, however, that at the close of the century there were not 
more than 4,000 whites in what is now North Carolina. 
Before slaves could be used extensively in the colony the 
Indians must be driven back or exterminated, the white 
population must be dense enough to resist a black insurrec- 
tion and slavery had to prove itself a more efficient form 
of labor than indentured servitude.” 

Some idea of the number of slaves brought into the 
colony can be derived from the land grants and estimates 
by various people. Isaac Wilson in 1705 received 1,200 
acres of land for himself, wife, servants and slaves.** Rev. 
James Adams, a missionary for the Church of England in 
1709, stated that in Pasquatank Precinct there were 1,332 
souls of whom 211 were Negroes. In Currituck Precinct 


*J. Bryan Grimes, North Carolina Wills and Inventories, p. 381. 

* Grimes, Abstracts of North Carolina Wills and Inventories, p. 381. 

4 Tbid., p. 340. 

# Ibid., p. 208. 

* Ibid., p. 292. 

* Ibid., p. 288. 

* Bassett, Servitude and Slavery in the Colony of North Carolina, p. 14. 
* Colonial Records, Vol. I, p. 650. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 720. 
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97 of the 539 souls were Negroes.** If we count this same 
ratio of about one-sixth for Chowan, Perquimans and Pam- 
lico, we have about eight hundred blacks in North Carolina 
in 1710. Colonel Pollock estimated in 1717 that there were 
2,000 taxables in the colony. Taking the average number 
of taxables for each family and the per cent of population 
supposed to be in slavery we have about 1,100 slaves in 
North Carolina in 1717."° Having neither precious miner- 
als nor sea ports, the population of the colony grew very 
slowly. In 1754 the census of taxables shows that there 
were about 15,000 Negroes and about 62,000 whites in the 
colony. By 1764 the numbers had increased to about 
30,000 Negroes and 114,000 whites.” The great influx of 
Scotch-Irish, Germans, and Scotch Highlanders into the 
Piedmont part of the colony about the middle of the cen- 
tury together with the antipathy of the Friends for slavery 
kept the ratio of slaves to whites at about one to four. 

The great question with the colonial planter was could 
he make a good laborer from the untrained African. The 
Spanish idea of slavery was to drive the slave as an ox or 
a mule to his work and keep him in a stockade, but the Vir- 
ginia and Carolina planter wanted to live with his slaves as 
the lord of the manor lived with his serfs.*t To train the 
ignorant Negro so that the planter could live as a manorial 
lord at first seemed an impossible task. However, we soon 
find the people of North Carolina so absorbed in slavery 
that the greatest ambition of most of them was to be able 
to own slaves, and many thought that the colony could not 
exist without them. In 1716 the Reverend John Umstone 
wrote the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to send 
him three Negro men and a Negro girl about sixteen years 
of age from Guinea. He reported that there was no living in 
North Carolina without servants and that the whites were 
no good, prone to run away and never worked out their 

* Colonial Records, Vol. I, p. 722. 

* [bid., Vol. II, p. XVII. 


* Tbid., Vol. V, p. 320; Vol. VII, p. 145. 
” Bassett, Slavery and Servitude in Colonial North Carolina, p. 14. 
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time.” The following year he was more particular and 
wrote for two men slaves who had been born among the 
English as well as a woman slave, for the slaves recently 
from Guinea would not do for him.” 

Indians had been enslaved from early colonial days; not 
under any particular statute, but from custom. Lawson 
tells us that the people from New England who attempted 
to settle on the Cape Fear River were driven off by the 
Indians whose children the whites had carried off under the 
pretext of educating them.** In the Tuscarora War, 1711-12, 
many Indians were captured and enslaved.” There seems 
not to have been any law for this, but in 1760 a law was 
passed which stated that captured Indians should be en- 
slaved as the property of the captor.” 

While Indians and Negroes were held as slaves it was 
illegal to hold whites as slaves. A law of 1741 provided that 
a person who should import or sell as a slave any free 
person from any Christian country, a Turk or Moor in 
amity with England should on conviction pay to the per- 
son from whom the slave should recover his liberty double 
the price paid for the said free person. The seller or im- 
porter must give a bond of 500 pounds sterling to carry the 
free person back to his country. Cases of this kind were 
determined without formal process of law, but it did the 
Negroes little good, for they could not testify against a 
white man.*’ In most cases the slaves’ chief witnesses were 
Negroes, and it is evident that this law was enacted to pre- 
vent the enslavement of whites and not Negroes. 

Before 1715 Negroes were apparently allowed to testify 
in the courts. That year four Negro slaves gave evidence 
that Tobias Knight was in an alliance with the pirates, 
which he denied.** This testimony was almost worthless, for 


= Col. Records, Vol. II, p. 260. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 278. 

“Bassett, Slavery and Servitude in Colonial North Carolina, p. 71. 
* Col. Records, Vol. I, p. 956. 

* State Records, Vol. 23, p. 517. 

* Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 196. 

™ Col. Records, Vol. II, p. 345. 
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little attention was paid to it.” In the same year a law was 
enacted that provided that no Negro or mulatto, either bond 
or free to the third generation, or Indian servant or slave 
could be a witness in law except against each other.*® The 
statute of 1741 provided that a slave when on trial or in 
the witness box should be charged to tell the truth. The 
master of the slave could attend the trial and give his evi- 
dence, but it was to be of a rather informal nature.” If 
a Negro or mulatto, bond or free, or Indian slave should 
give false evidence he should for each offense have one ear 
nailed to the pillory. After standing in this position for an 
hour the ear was to be severed from his head. The other 
ear was then nailed to the pillory and severed from his head 
after an hour’s time. Nor was this all, for he was then 
taken to the common whipping post and given thirty-nine 
lashes on the bare back well laid on.*? 


Slaves did not escape labor on the highways. The stat- 
ute of 1762 made the master liable to the law if he refused 
to take his slaves to work on the roads, cut the trees, or build 
bridges when ordered to do so.** The master also had to 
pay a tax on all slaves as well as on himself and his boys. 
The amount was six pence for each taxable and on each 
one hundred acres of land. A law of 1715 fixed taxables 
as all males over sixteen and all slaves and servants over 
the age of twelve.** The law of 1744, however, stated that 
all Negroes of any age and sex should be counted as tith- 
ables.** 


There were many laws passed to prevent slaves being 
taken for taxes, quit rents and debts; but they were not 
wholly satisfactory. As early as 1740 a statute provided 
that no slaves could be seized for any of the public taxes, quit 


* State Records, Vol. 23, p. 61. 
” Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 662. 

* Tbid., Vol. 23, p. 203. 

* Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 202. 

*Tbid., Vol. 25, p. 475. 
“Col. Records, Vol. II, p. 889. 
* Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 747. 
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rents and debts when any other personal estate could be 
taken.** A law of 1736 provided that no slave could be liable 
to distress for quit rents or other rents.*’ A law of 1715 
which made a party take the Negroes or other goods at 
their full value as appraised almost put an end to the exe- 
cution of distress warrants. An act of 1749 exempted Ne- 
groes from being distressed for quit rents in case any other 
property could be produced. The king claiming that the 
law was too inclusive disallowed it.** Two laws passed in 
1751 and 1754 made slaves distrainable for quit rents on 
the land belonging to the king or to Lord Granville, even 
though the slave was under mortgage for other and prior 
debts.” This statute provided that slaves were to be taken 
as the last resort, but did not fix the price of the slaves. 
The law of 1751 provided for holding the slaves in distress 
until other property was produced, but the law of 1754 gave 
the owner only five days in which to replevy his slaves or 
chattels. Otherwise they were sold at auction. The king 
made an attempt to aid the slaveholders in 1755 by order- 
ing that slaves were to be considered as tools, plows and 
the like which could only be taken as the last resort.*° Five 
years later a law forbade the seizure of slaves for parish 
taxes." Four years later a statute provided that after a 
man’s personal property had been sold for his debts then 
his slaves and real estate could be sold.*? A law of 1776 
was more humane and provided that land and Negroes when 
sold for debts or taxes were to be appraised by two justices 
of the peace and one freeholder. It further stated that the 
property could not be sold for less than two-thirds its val- 
ue.** 

Slaves in Carolina had little freedom of movement. By 


™ State Records, Vol. 25, p. 164. 

"Col. Records, Vol. IV, p. 187. 

*Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 476. 

* Ibid., Vol. V, p. 455; State Records, Vol. XXV, p. 308. 
“ Ibid., Vol. V, p. 449. 

“ Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 428. 

© State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 638. 

*Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 497. 
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a law of 1729, when going from place to place they were re- 
quired to keep to the most accustomed road, and when found 
violating this law the owner of the land on which a violator 
was found was to give him not more than forty lashes on 
the bare back. Even a white man found drinking with a 
slave was to receive not more than forty lashes on the bare 
back well laid on by a justice of the peace.** Fear of a slave 
uprising led the legislature the same year to enact a law 
which made it unlawful for slaves to travel at night, to 
gather in white people’s kitchens or in their own quarters. 
Negroes who violated this law by visiting were to receive 
forty lashes on the bare back, and those receiving the visi- 
tors were to receive half as many lashes. A master, how- 
ever, could send his slave on an errand; but if he was to 
be out after night a written pass must be given him.“ 
After 1729 a slave could not hunt on land belonging to 
any one except his master unless accompanied by a white 
man. Violations of the law made the master of the slave 
liable for a fee of one pound sterling to the owner of the 
land on which the slave was found.*® In 1741 the hunting 
law was made more severe on slaves. Before he could hunt 
with gun, sword or club, keep a weapon or go about in the 
woods by himself, he must have a license. Any person 
finding a slave violating the law was to take his arms for 
his own use, arrest the slave, and take him to a constable 
who would give the poor Negro twenty lashes on the bare 
back. The slave was then taken to the master who was re- 
quired to pay the same reward as that required for return- 
ing a runaway slave. The master, however, could employ 
one slave to hunt for him, but before he could carry a gun 
he must be provided with a certificate signed by the chair- 
man of the county court. No other slaves could leave the 
plantation except those wearing liveries or those provided 
with certificates.**7 In 1753 the law was made more string- 


“State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 114. 
“Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 114. 
“ Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 114. 
“ Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 201. 
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ent by requiring from the master a bond for any slave who 
hunted with a gun. The bond for the good behavior of the 
slave was made when the certificate was secured. Should 
the slave while hunting injure any person, the bond was 
made over to him as a recompense. In addition the injured 
party could procure judgment in the court against the mas- 
ter of the slave.** No slave of a master who did not tend 
a crop could carry a gun, and where a crop was cultivated 
only one slave was permitted to have firearms. As soon 
as the crop was harvested this one Negro was deprived of 
his gun. If the law was violated the master was to give 
to the informer twenty shillings and the gun unless he 
would swear that the slave did not have his permission.* 
After 1753 should a person discover a slave without a li- 
cense, hunting with a dog, he was to kill the dog and take 
the offender before a magistrate who would give him not 
more than thirty lashes on his naked back.*® After 1766 the 
limit of a slave’s hunting range was five miles from his 
home or rather the home of the master. Even then he must 
hunt on the land belonging to his master or on the wild land 
of the king. Should a slave violate this law the master was 
fined ten pounds.*™ 

After 1715 those who harbored a runaway slave or serv- 
ant more than twenty-four hours were to pay to the master 
of the slave or servant ten shillings for each day in addition 
to the cost and losses due to loss of labor of the slave." 
In Chowan Precinct in 1718 the court ordered that Thomas 
Worlsey be given thirty-nine lashes and his servant Nathan- 
iel Ming be given twenty-nine lashes because they shielded 
a slave who had run away from his owner. The man and 
his sister were required to go before the governor and his 
council and give a bond of 500 pounds for shielding a slave 
guilty of roguery.” 

“State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 388. 

“ [bid., Vol. XXIII, p. 388. 

© Tbid., Vol. XXIII, p. 398. 

 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 776. 

* Tbid., Vol. XXIII, p. 62. 

"Col. Records, Vol. II, p. 315. 
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In 1715 a penalty of ten pounds was imposed on those 
who bought, sold, traded with, borrowed from or loaned 
anything to a slave or servant who did not have a license 
or consent of his master.°* The law was made more severe 
in 1741 by providing a penalty to the master of the slave 
of three times the value of the commodity exchanged to- 
gether with a six pounds fine. If the offender could not 
pay the fine he was to be sold as a servant to satisfy the 
claim. If the master of the slave did not prosecute the 
offender within six months any one could do so and pro- 
cure the fine and forfeiture.* 


The slaves with all their restrictions were of great serv- 
ice to the masters at times and often protected them from 
the Indians. In 1715 many of the leading citizens of the 
colony petitioned the Lords of Trade for protection and 
arms. They stated that there were not over 2,000 white 
men in the colony able to bear arms, but there were 1,600 
Negroes, some of whom with precaution could be armed 
and used as soldiers.°** These Negroes made good soldiers, 
and we do not hear of an instance in which the slaves used 
their arms and liberty to the detriment of the planters.” 


Free Negroes by the constitution of 1776 possessed the 
same suffrage privileges as did the whites, but between 
1715 and 1737 the legislature tried to discriminate against 
free Negroes, for the number of free blacks tended to in- 
crease.’ A law enacted in 1715 provided that freemen 
could vote, but no Indian, Negro or mulatto could vote for 
member of the Assembly which was the only elective office 
in the colony. This law however was disallowed by the king 
in his instructions to Governor Johnston in 1737." The 
custom of allowing only freeholders the privilege of voting 
was adhered to in the instructions of the king to the gover- 

© State Records, Vol. XXIII, pp. 191-204. 

™ Col. Records, Vol. II, p. 197. They stated that there were 16,000 Negroes 
in the colony, but it must have been a misprint and only 1,600. 

® Ibid., Vol. II, p. 231. 

* Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 214-15. 

" Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 214-15; and Vol. IV, p. 251. 
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nors until 1760 when a law was enacted providing that only 
freeholders could vote. A freeholder was defined as a per- 
son who held in fee simple or for life an estate of fifty 
acres of land.™ 

We do not know how many Negroes voted in colonial 
days, but in 1705 a petition was sent to the king signed by 
members of Parliament in behalf of some of the leading 
men of Carolina who had signed a petition. The petition 
stated that servants, Negroes, aliens, Jews and sailors were 
allowed to vote with great impartiality and injustice in the 
election of 1703. Likely at this time there were no free 
Negroes in the colony or very few and this must have re- 
ferred to slaves. The names signed to the petition were 
men of what is now South Carolina and not North Caro- 
lina, and the petition may not have referred to North Caro- 
lina at all.*° Free Negroes were very numerous in the col- 
ony before 1835 when the convention changed the constitu- 
tion so that free Negroes could not vote. The advocates of 
this provision stated that white men voted the free Negroes 
in great numbers. 

The conduct of the slaves was not ideal by any means, 
and in many sections of the colony the whites lived in mor- 
tal fear of a slave insurrection. The fear of the slaves 
was far greater than the fear of an Indian raid. As early 
as 1678 Tymothy Briggs wrote the Lords Proprietors to 
help settle the trouble in North Carolina caused by the great 


* State Records, Vol. XXIII, pp. 523-24. 

*Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 62. A voter for members of the General As- 
sembly must have been an inhabitant of the province for six months, possessed 
with a freehold of fifty acres of land three months before he voted and be 
twenty-one years of age. ‘‘That every person, who bona fide, hath an estate 
real for his own life time or the life of another, or hath an estate of greater 
dignity of a sufficient number of acres in the county, which by the law enables 
him to vote, or be a candidate for such county, shall be accounted a free- 
holder within the meaning of this act.’’ In Brunswick a tenant of any stone 
or habitable house with one or more chimneys, if the house was as large as 
sixteen by twenty feet and if he had lived there for three months, he could 
vote. A person who owned a house of the above description in fee-simple, 
fee-tail cr for a term of life was a life voter even if no one lived in the 
house. State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 524. 
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influx, from the colonies to the North into Carolina, of serv- 
ants, debtors and slaves. He held that if they were not soon 
conquered small matters would not suffice for their sub- 
jugation.” 

Richard Skinner and William Felts took an oath in 1705 
before the court that they stood in fear of a Negro Dick 
belonging to Joannah Jeferyes. The Negro was ordered 
to be taken by the court until Jeferyes should give good 
security for the slave’s behavior.” 

Many outlawed Negroes could be found in the swamps 
of North Carolina causing great trouble and terror. In 
1715 a law was enacted which provided that a person who 
killed an outlawed slave would not be called to answer for 
the offense if the slave had been outlawed for two months, 
and if the party who shot the slave would take an oath that 
he could not otherwise apprehend the Negro. It was not 
even a crime to shoot an outlawed slave and the party was 
not charged with murder.” The names of the slaves who 
were lurking in the woods, by a law of 1741, were to be 
published at the doors of the churches. The justices were 
to send the sheriff and other men to apprehend them, and 
if slaves would not return to their masters all men were 
authorized to kill in any possible way these outlawed slaves. 
He who killed one of these slaves was not accused or im- 
prisoned for the act.* 

The people of Wilmington were so afraid of a slave up- 
rising that they had the legislature in 1745 give the town 
permission to prevent all mobs, cabals, and other gatherings 
of Negroes especially on Sunday. Four guards were to be 
appointed, and one of the town commissioners was to stay 
on duty all the time at the town house. They were to try 
to prevent riots.*%* A law of 1753 ordered the county court 
of each county to divide the county into districts and ap- 


“Col. Records, Vol. I, p. 248. 

* Tbid., Vol. I, p. 654. 

"State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 64. 
@Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 201. 

“ Tbid., Vol. XXIII, p. 235. 
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point a watchman over each district. His duty was to search 
each slave and his house at least four times each year for 
arms; if arms were found they became the property of the 
watchman. Each year the watchers were required to swear 
before the court that they had properly searched for arms 
among Negroes.” 

For fear of a slave uprising on muster day in early 
colonial times a law provided that an overseer who had as 
many as six slaves under him did not have to attend muster. 
In 1766 a fine of forty shillings was placed on any overseer 
who was seen on a general or private muster field.* 


For religious and other reasons, many people in the col- 
ony tried to get servants and slaves to leave their masters. 
After 1741 those who directly or indirectly tried to per- 
suade servants or slaves to leave their masters or even en- 
courage or assist, harbor, or entertain a slave were to be 
fined forty shillings, and five shillings for each twelve hours 
the slave was kept from his master. Should any person 
so fined refuse to pay the amount he was to be sold as a 
servant until the fine was fully paid. Anyone who actually 
persuaded a slave to leave his master was to pay to the 
owner of the slave twenty-five pounds. If he could not pay 
the fine he was to serve the master for five years and de- 
liver up the slave or slaves. Any one who sent the slave 
of another from the colony was subject to prosecution in 
the courts for felony.” 


By a law of 1715 only personal slaves and those wear- 
ing liveries were allowed to go off the plantation with- 
out a pass. Other slaves who did not have passes stating 
their names, whose slaves they were, where they were from 
and where they were going, were to be treated as runaway 
slaves. All persons were authorized to arrest them, turn 
them over to a magistrate who would punish such slaves be- 
fore turning them over to their masters. The apprehender 

® State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 389. 


® Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 761. 
 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 197. 
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was to receive five shillings for the arrest and one shilling 
for each mile he traveled with the slave.” If acaptured slave 
could not speak English or refused to divulge the name of his 
master he was to be lodged in jail and advertised on the door 
of the court house. In addition each preacher and reader was 
to advertise the slave from the pulpit for two months under a 
penalty of five pounds for neglect. If the owner was not 
found in two months the slave was hired out to pay the 
expenses of his capture and sale. If the owner was later 
found he was to pay all expense of the capture and sale. 
When the slave was hired out he wore an iron collar bear- 
ing the initials of P. G.*° On his way home each justice 
was to commit the slave to the next constable with orders 
to administer not more than thirty-nine lashes on the bare 
back. Each constable was to treat him in this manner until 
he reached home or was landed in jail. If he, when cap- 
tured, was far from home he had a rather severe punish- 
ment before he found his master.” 

Punishment for slaves was very severe and inhuman 
from the beginning until the end of slavery days. I think 
one can say that as we approach the Civil War the slaves 
were better treated. Several factors entered into this, but 
perhaps the most potent ones were the growing spirit of 
humanitarianism, the great number of laws passed for the 
protection of the slaves, and the gradually increasing cost of 
slaves from year to year. Brickell tells us that he saw a 
Negro hanged because he had wounded his master, and the 
owner could not prevent the execution. Often slave owners 
would bring their slaves to see an execution so as to make 
it an object lesson to them. Brickell also tells us that he 
saw slaves beaten until large pieces of skin would hang 
down from their backs, yet he had never seen one shed a 
tear.” Slaves were put to death for murder and rape on 


* State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 62. 

*Tbid., Vol. XXIII, p. 198. 

™ Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 198. 

™R. D. W. Connor, History of North Carolina; Brickell, Natural History 
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first offense. For minor offenses they were beaten, and for 
major offenses often a slave was castrated for the first 
offense and executed for the second offense. Death was not 
usually by hanging but by burning at the stake or in some 
other horrible way. Castration was done by the sheriff who 
received one pound for each operation and three pounds for 
curing the slave. Before a slave was castrated he was 
appraised by the court so as to know how much to pay 
his owner should he die, but in no case was the master to 
receive more than sixty pounds for his slave.”* The price 
of a slave who died as a result of castration was raised to 
eighty pounds a little later. Any court could order that a 
slave be castrated, and we have records of many operations 
of this kind. One court was known to order three or four 
slaves castrated at a single sitting. The depreciation of 
the slave’s value on the market as a result of this opera- 
tion and the horribleness of the mode of punishment finally 
led to the repeal of the law.” 

Slaves were not imprisoned except until their masters 
could be found, until they were executed, castrated and 
healed, or sold as slaves. A law of 1720 stated that the 
word corporal punishment should not be construed to mean 
that slaves were to be imprisoned, for this would result in 
loss to the slave owners and would benefit no one.” 

Slaves were not tried in the same courts as freemen. 
After 1715 they were tried by three justices of the precinct 
court and three freeholders. At least a majority of the free- 
holders were required to be slaveholders. A mere majority 
of the court was sufficient to have the slave whipped, dis- 
membered, or executed. If a slave was executed or died as 
a result of his punishment the owner of the slave was to be 
paid by a general poll tax on all slaves of the colony.” 
After 1741 two or more justices and four freemen, a major- 


™ State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 486. 

™ Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 489; Col. Rec., Vol. VI, pp. 740, 742; State Records, 
Vol. XXII, pp. 834, 837, 839, 850. 

* Ibid., Vol. XXV, pp. 169-70. 
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ity of which freemen held slaves, could try a slave. They 
could receive evidence from whites, free Negroes, Indians, 
mulattoes and slaves, but these courts were not so formal as 
the regular courts, and we know of no appeals from these 
courts. These courts were freely authorized to put to death 
all who deserved it. If three or more slaves consulted, ad- 
vised or conspired to rebel or make an insurrection or even 
plotted to conspire they were guilty of a felony and given the 
death sentence.” 

The price paid by the state for an executed slave de- 
pended on the value of the slave, the time of execution and 
the value of money. By a law of 1756 the owner of a slave 
could not receive more than sixty pounds for an executed 
slave, but it was soon raised to eighty pounds. It was 
raised several times in colonial history. In 1779 a law stated 
that no master could procure more than 700 pounds cur- 
rent money for an executed slave. This was for a prime 
field hand, and other slaves were paid for in proportion.” 
Two years later the law fixed the price of an executed slave 
at the same figures, but provided that the slave must be val- 
ued before his execution, and then the master would be paid 
only half the value of the slave.”* 


The fact that the state paid for outlawed slaves when 
they were killed led many masters to offer a much greater 
reward for his runaway slave brought in dead than alive. 
Often an advertisement in the paper would give the picture 
of a slave running away with a stick across his shoulder 
on which was a bundle of clothes, under which after giving 
a description of the Negro were such words as these: One 
pound for his return alive and fifty pounds for his return 
dead. After 1753 no outlawed slave who was killed or any 
slave who was executed was to be paid for unless the 
master could prove that he had been sufficiently clothed 
and had received during the previous year a quart of corn 

% State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 202. 


™ Ibid., Vol. XXIV, p. 282. 
*Tbid., Vol. XXIV, p. 383. 
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each day. If the slaves of a master who did not feed and 
clothe his slaves stole from the neighbors the owner of the 
slaves was responsible for damages and court cost.” If a 
master allowed his slaves to hire themselves out he could 
not receive pay for them if they were killed as outlaws or 
were executed for theft or other crimes.* If a slave trans- 
ported to the colony for crime was afterwards convicted 
the master was to receive no pay unless he could take an 
oath that at the time of purchase he did not know of the 
slave’s conviction. 


The government was called on so often to pay for con- 
victed slaves that a law was enacted in 1786 which stated 
that since many people by cruel treatment caused slaves to 
commit crimes for which they were executed, after that date 
the government would pay for no more slaves who were 
executed.** If a slave was killed in dispersing unlawful 
assemblies, catching rebel or runaway slaves, the colony 
would pay the owner for the loss unless the owner through 
a damage suit against the person who killed the slave pro- 
cured judgment for the loss.** 


We have records of the payment for many slaves who 
died as a result of castration, killed as outlaws or were 
executed by the courts. The price varied from thirty to 
seven hundred pounds, depending on the slave, conditions 
of death, and time of execution or death. Asa general rule 
the price increased as we approach the Revolution. This 
was not always true, for in 1748 George Reynolds received 
450 pounds for a slave who was accidently killed while as- 
sisting in giving the alarm about the arrival of the Span- 
ish fleet in Wilmington.** Twelve years later the Assembly 
paid William Peacock only fifty pounds for a slave who 


%* State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 478. 
© Ibid., Vol. XXITI, p. 478. 

* Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 478. 
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was burned in Duplin County for murder.* Two years be- 
fore this Lewis De Bassett was allowed only seventy-five 
pounds for a slave who had been outlawed in New Hanover 
and who was burned in Northampton jail when a mob 
burned the jail to get rid of the Negro.** Richard Brown- 
ing was allowed 216 pounds for three Negroes who in 1770 
were executed for felony.*’ Many other cases show how the 
colony spent large sums of money for executed slaves. A 
claim was made in 1769 for an outlawed Negro woman who 
had been drowned while fleeing from her pursuers, but 
since a similar claim had never come before the Assembly 
her owner did not receive any pay for her.* 


Execution of slaves in colonial North Carolina was a 
very common occurrence and increased as we approach the 
Revolution. In 1769 the clerk of New Hanover was allowed 
seven pounds for seven Negroes who were executed.** The 
next year three whites and four Negroes were executed 
for felony in the same county.” 


In colonial North Carolina the slaves had no rights 
which the whites were bound to respect. They could not 
enter the courts for justice, but were treated as the whites 
saw fit to treat them. As early as 1689 the Lords Proprie- 
tors accused Governor Sothel of wilfully detaining a Negro, 
John Stewart, who did not belong to him.** One of the 
charges against Governor Burrington in 1732 was that 
seven slaves stolen from the Spanish in Florida had been 
brought to the Cape Fear, which slaves he took from the 
purchasers under the pretext of returning them to Florida. 
He then refused to give them to the Spanish agent or re- 
turn them to the purchasers.” 

* State Records, Vol. XXII, p. 834. 

* Col. Records, Vol. V, p. 976. 

* State Records, Vol. XXII, p. 858. 

* Col. Records, Vol. VIII, p. 102. 

© Tbid., Vol. VIII, p. 142. 

” State Records, Vol. XXII, p. 854. 


* Col. Records, Vol. I, p. 369. 
* Ibid., Vol. III, p. 362. 
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Outlawed and other slaves were sometimes sold with the 
understanding that they were to be taken from the colony.” 
These slaves were sometimes sold by the government and 
the proceeds applied to the building of roads or churches.” 
In the French and Indian War the pension for a wounded 
soldier was a good slave. If the soldier was killed his wife 
was to receive a good slave.” 

Slaves had very few property rights, and what few they 
had were respected when the masters saw fit to do so. A 
law of 1741 prohibited slaves from raising horses, cattle 
or hogs. After six months should a slave be found in the 
possession of such animals the stock was to be sold. Half 
of the price was to go to the informer and the other half 
to the church.” This law if not repealed was never rigidly 
enforced for many of the slaves raised stock as well as 
vegetables. Miss Schaw informs us that the daily allow- 
ance for each slave was a quart of corn from the day of 
his birth to the day of his death. She further said that the 
slave had a piece of land which he cultivated for himself 
in a much better way than he cultivated the land of his 
master; that they were allowed to raise pigs and a garden, 
and were much better provided for than the poor whites 
in the colony.” 

The Lords Proprietors considered that slaves had no 
feeling or rights. The Fundamental Constitutions gave 
the master absolute power over his slaves. Burrington, the 
first governor after the colony became a royal domain, was 
instructed to have a law passed to restrain any inhuman 
severity of masters towards their servants and slaves, to 
punish those who killed Indians and Negroes by death, and to 
provide a severe punishment for those who maimed slaves.” 
These same instructions were given to Governor Dobbs 
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in 1754. A bill providing for these things passed the As- 
sembly, but was rejected on its third reading in the Coun- 
cil. By 1774 killing slaves had become so common that 
a law was enacted which stated that if a person killed a 
slave wilfully or maliciously he should be tried by the same 
laws as if he killed a white person, and on conviction he 
should be imprisoned twelve months. On the second con- 
viction the murderer was to suffer death without the benefit 
of clergy. If the slave belonged to another, the murderer 
was to pay the owner of the slave the value placed on him by 
the court, and remain in jail until the full amount was 
paid.’ This law did not apply to outlawed slaves, those 
who died under moderate correction or to slaves killed while 
resisting their masters. However, it was of little benefit to 
the slaves, for owners would say that the slave was killed 
while resisting or died under moderate punishment. As the 
Negroes had no rights in the courts and usually the wit- 
nesses were all Negroes it was hard to prove that the mas- 
ters were not telling the truth. 

Most of the early settlers in North Carolina feared 
neither God nor man, and took little interest in religion 
for themselves and less for their slaves. They paid little 
attention to the Fundamental Constitutions of 1669 which 
stated that it should be lawful for slaves as well as others 
to enter themselves and be of whatever church and profes- 
sion they thought best and be as fully members as freemen. 
This, however, was not to exempt a slave from the dominion 
his master had over him, but in all other respects he was 
to remain in the same condition and state as before.’” 


Besides the indifference of the whites concerning the 
religion of their slaves many thought that it was illegal to 
hold a Christian in bondage; but since Negroes were pagans 
it was no sin to enslave them. In 1709 James Adams, a 
preacher for the Church of England in North Carolina com- 

* Col. Records, Vol. V, p. 1122. 
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plained because the slave owners would by no means per- 
mit their slaves to be baptized because they had a false no- 
tion that by an unwritten law a Christian slave was free. 
He reported that a few of the slaves were instructed in 
religion, but had not been baptized."’? Three years later 
James Rainford wrote from Chowan that he had great 
trouble inducing Martin to allow baptism to be adminis- 
tered to his three slaves. In 1715 he wrote that during the 
year he had baptized upwards of forty Negroes in North 
Carolina and Virginia. Taylor in 1719 reported from Per- 
quimans that he had baptized five slaves belonging to Mr. 
Duchenfield. He had prepared the others for this ceremony, 
but the master had refused their request until the British 
Parliament would pass a law that slaves would not obtain 
their freedom by baptism.’ 

In 1715 a law was passed which provided a fine of fifty 
pounds, one-half to the government and the other half to 
the informer, for any person who allowed a Negro or Ne- 
groes to build a meeting house for worship on any pre- 
tense whatever. This law was to be read in all the churches 
on the first Sunday in March and the first Sunday in Oc- 
tober. It was also to be read by the county clerk at court 
in April and in October.’ It seems that after about 1735 
more Negroes were baptized. That year Richard Marsden 
wrote the Bishop of London that he had baptized about 
1,300 whites and some slaves in the Cape Fear section.'’” 
Seven years later another missionary in New Hanover re- 
ported that there were 1000 whites and 2000 slaves in that 
section and that he had baptized 307 of the former and nine 
of the latter.**° In 1760 James Reed reported that there were 
about 1,000 heathen and infidels about New Bern. He 
classed most of the Negroes as heathen claiming that the 
preachers were not allowed to teach them religion. Realiz- 
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ing how little the average slave knew about religion, he 
would only baptize those whose security the master was 
willing to become.**” After 1760 there was not so much op- 
position on the part of the masters to the slaves being bap- 
tized. In that year Alexander Stewart reported that he 
baptized 253 whites and sixty-two blacks in six months in 
the neighborhood of Bath.** The next year he reported 
fifty-nine whites and eleven Negroes baptized.*° In 1766 
he wrote from Northampton that in thirteen months he had 
baptized 174 whites and 168 blacks. In Edgecomb he bap- 
tized 129 whites and four blacks in three days. He was a 
most zealous worker among the Negroes and reported that 
they were very desirous of religious instruction.° By 1760 
most of the sections of the colony allowed the preachers to 
instruct the slaves in religion if they cared to do so. How- 
ever, few were willing to attempt to teach them. Mr. Taylor 
made the Negroes learn the catechism and understand the 
principles of the Bible and baptism before he would bap- 
tize them." 

We know that Governor Dobbs received instructions to 
have the Council and Assembly devise some means for con- 
verting the Negroes. Governor Tryon received like instruc- 
tion and perhaps Governor Johnston. We cannot say that 
the converted Negro fared any better than the unconverted 
one. Likely they were the ones who stayed about the home. 
These later became missionaries to the field hands. Those 
Negroes who were converted were usually allowed to at- 
tend family worship.'” 

In order to keep down dissensions and prevent the Ne- 
groes from assembling in large numbers they were not 
allowed to have a church of their own before 1741. How- 
ever, they worshiped in the same churches as the whites, 
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and many of the churches had a special section or gallery 
for the Negroes.’** 

We do not know how extensively the Quakers preached 
among the Negroes, nor the amount of success they had. 
They were more friendly to the blacks than any other de- 
nomination. Fox and Edmundson both favored teaching 
the slaves the Christian religion. The Friends soon left 
Eastern North Carolina and moved into the Piedmont 
where there were not so many Negroes. In 1758 at the 
yearly meeting it was agreed that at four places in the 
colony at regular intervals the Negroes were to be in- 
structed in religion and that those who had slaves should 
have them attend services. By 1776 the Quakers were abo- 
litionists and desired that all Negroes should be made 
Christians. They even tried to force their members to free 
their slaves. Many left the colony and went to the North 
West where there were no slaves.’ 

We know little about the attitude of the Baptists to- 
wards Negro baptism although they came into the colony 
in its earliest days. They received Negroes into their 
churches; and a Mr. Barnett, a missionary of the Church of 
England, said that they even allowed Negroes to speak 
at their meetings.’** They held to the idea that it was the 
duty of every master to allow his slaves to attend family 
worship, and that each slave owner should try to convince 
his slaves that as a duty they should attend.’” 

Likely the Presbyterians, Lutherans, and members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church held about the same attitude 
towards Negro Christians that the Established Church did 
and left all in the hands of the preachers. 

The Methodists entered the colony too late to be a great 
force in the life of the slaves in colonial days, but played 
an important part in the life of the slaves a little later. 

The slave’s social life was rather meager; nor was he 
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capable of a very high form of society. Mr. Taylor gave 
the slaves of North Carolina an excellent reputation. He 
claimed that those of Mr. Duchenfield and the other slaves 
with whom he came into contact were as sensible, civil and as 
much inclined to things which were civil as any slaves he 
had ever seen. He was certain that they would gladly be 
baptized and converted if their masters were not so wicked 
and so strenuously opposed to their conversion.’ Perhaps 
he was too optimistic over his success of teaching the cate- 
chism to the slaves. However, he was a most wonderful 
worker among them and did a great deal of good. Brickell 
divided them into two classes. Those who had recently 
arrived from Guinea and those reared in the colony. He 
claimed that the latter were much more manageable 
than the former who would often rebel, hide out in the 
woods and swamps, and commit depredations on the prop- 
erty of the whites.’ 


The intermarriage of slaves was a matter of little cere- 
mony. If the two contracting parties did not belong to 
the same master they had to procure the masters’ consent 
before getting married. The owner of the slaves had to 
agree to the match when he did not tell the Negro man 
which woman he was to marry. The groom would usually 
offer the bride a toy or brass ring and if she accepted, the 
match was considered consummated. Sometimes the groom 
would jump over a broom handle or stick to the side of 
the bride to indicate that the match was binding and some- 
times they would both jump over the stick. If a couple 
separated the gift was returned, which was a very common 
thing among the slaves. Slaves of different plantations 
often got married, but when this was done a license or writ- 
ten agreement was required of the masters. Brickell tells 
us that if a slave woman bore no children within two or 
three years after her marriage she was obliged to take a 
second husband. This process was often repeated until 
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some women had taken the fifth or sixth husband or bed 
fellow, because the planters valued a fruitful woman very 
highly and esteemed a numerous issue as great riches." 
The question of divorce was considered among the slaves 
and their masters about as we today consider the sexual 
relations between animals. The children belonged to the 
owner of the mother, and most masters endeavored to rear 
them carefully so as to make the best laborers possible. 
Slaves were very jealous of their wives and were anxious 
to get a little money so as to buy for them toys, bracelets, 
ribbons or the like.'”° 


The intermarriage between whites and Negroes was very 
undesirable. A law of 1715 prohibited a white person from 
marrying a Negro, mulatto, or Indian. The white contract- 
ing party who violated this law was fined fifty pounds. The 
same fine was imposed on the clergyman who performed the 
ceremony. Half of the fine went to the informer and the 
other half to the publie bridge or courthouse fund or to 
the Lords Proprietors.’ This law did not prevent clergy- 
men from joining together whites and blacks, for within 
two years we have two ministers brought into court for 
violating the statute. The case against John Cotton who 
married a mulatto man to a white woman seems to have 
died in the court. He did not appear in court and likely 
the case was never settled.’ In the other instance the min- 
ister so as to save half the fine went to the chief justice and 
confessed.’** Since the records of this case have been lost 
we do not know what disposition was made of it.’* We 
do not know how extensively the practice of intermarriage 
between whites and blacks was in the colony, but in 1723 
complaints were made that a great number of free Negroes, 
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mulattoes and people of mixed blood had intermarried with 
the whites in defiance of the laws. A law was enacted that 
year that all free Negroes, mulattoes, ete., were taxables 
and should pay tax if over twelve years of age, both male 
and female. Any white person married to a Negro, mulatto, 
mustee or person of mixed blood was to pay taxes and 
tithes.’ 

There was considerable intermarriage between slaves 
and free Negroes. Sometimes a Negro would give up his 
freedom in order to marry a slave. There was a great deal 
of cohabiting between slaves and free Negroes. In 1787 
a law was passed which stated that if a free Negro co- 
habited with or married a slave without the consent of the 
master in writing he should pay the master ten pounds or 
one year’s servitude.’ Many of the masters did not ap- 
parently object to this illicit mode of life between the free 
Negroes and slaves. 

Miss Schaw informs us that the men of North Carolina 
were very fond of illicit relations with their Negro women 
so as to increase their number of slaves.'*’ Brickell who 
was a physician in the colony in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century tells us that the white men of Carolina suf- 
fered a great deal from a malignant form of venereal dis- 
ease which they caught from the slaves.’ The slaves ap- 
parently did not object to this, for they were property of 
whites, souls and bodies. 

If the whites did not try to teach the slaves religion it 
is not likely that they would strive to teach them to read 
and write. As conditions became more settled some of the 
household servants were taught to read and write, but this 
was usually done by the women and children. In 1763 the 
Reverend Mr. Stewart wrote that ‘‘Dr. Bray’s Associates’”’ 
had a society for conducting a school for Indians and Ne- 
groes. He was superintendent of these schools in North 

1% State Records, Vol. XXIII, p. 106. 
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Carolina, but he had only eight Indians and two Negro boys 
in his schools. He made a strong appeal to the people 
for support for his work, but no startling results followed. 
Brickell about 1731 tells us that there were many slaves who 
had been born in the colony who could read and write. We 
must take this report with a grain of salt, for his work was 
written to procure settlers for the colony.’” 

When the first Negroes were made free in North Caro- 
lina we are unable to say. Nor do we know how numerous 
they were. The planters hated free Negroes because they 
tended to undermine the system of slavery. A law of 1715 
stated that no master could free his slaves who had run 
away or who could not be managed, but he could free 
slaves as a reward for honest and faithful service. The 
freed Negro, however, must leave the ‘‘government”’ within 
six months. If he failed to leave he was sold for five years 
to a person who would give security for his transporta- 
tion.’ The law was evaded by taking free Negroes from 
the colony for a short time and then bringing them back. 
A law of 1723 stated that since many free Negroes had re- 
turned to the colony, it was the duty of all men to take up 
the Negroes even if they were free. They were then to be 
sold for seven years. After which time they had six months 
in which to leave North Carolina. If one returned and re- 
mained longer than a month he was to be sold for another 
seven years. After the cost of the sale was paid half the 
remainder went to the apprehender and the other half to 
the ‘‘government.’’ Any person who concealed one of these 
Negroes under pretense of debt after he had been sold was 
to be fined 100 pounds with half of the fine going to the in- 
former and the other half to the ‘‘government.’”*? The law 
of 1740 declared that no slave could be set free except for 
meritorious deeds, but the county court alone was to be the 
judge as to when his deeds were meritorious. If the court ap- 
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proved of the freedom of a slave it would grant a license 
to the master who could free his slave. If the slave was set 
free on any other grounds the church wardens were to ar- 
rest the Negro at the end of six months and sell him for the 
benefit of the church. After this date if a freed slave should 
return and remain in the colony more than a month the 
church wardens were to arrest him and sell him for the 
church.’ This law let the free Negroes liberated for meri- 
torious deeds by the courts remain in the colony, but drove 
the others out. However, free Negroes from the other 
colonies flocked into Carolina. Also the children of white 
women by Negro men were free. There was not much in- 
centive for a Negro to be free. The whites plotted against 
him, he had to bear arms, pay taxes, and work on the roads 
so many days each year. The Negro with his liberty taken 
from him was in many instances as well if not better pro- 
vided for than the free Negro, and some say he was better 
cared for than the poor whites. 

Slavery was a system of labor thought by many to be 
almost indispensable to the development of the South. It 
was necessarily cruel and barbarous in its method of cap- 
ture and labor. After the Negroes were here the people 
lived in bodily fear of being massacred by them. Slavery 
did police the Negroes, and there was practically no other 
way to control them. Many people would have gladly given 
up their slaves if the country could have been rid of them, 
but this was impossible. After the Civil War the Negro 
problem was a serious one, but the Negro of 1865 was a 
different being from the Negro of 1700 or 1776. By this 
time he had lived long enough to absorb many of the white 
man’s traits and was better able to take his place in the 
world of freemen. When the slaves were freed there were 
not many among them, who had been born in Africa. AlI- 
though we were the last civilized nation to free the slaves 
the system was never so firmly rooted in any other civiliza- 
tion as in the United States. JAMES A. PapGErT 
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NIGERIAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria is situated on 
the northern shores of the Gulf of Guinea, that great arm 
of the sea which indents the western coast of Africa. It is 
bounded on the west and north by French Western Equa- 
torial Africa and on the east by the former German Came- 
roons. The area of Nigeria is approximately 335,000 square 
miles, and thus it is larger than any other British depen- 
dency with the exception of India and the self-governing 
dominions. It is nearly three times the size of the United 
Kingdom.* 

The population of Nigeria is 19,000,000, larger than that 
of any other British dependency except India. There are 
0,000 Europeans resident in Nigeria. Of the inhabitants 
there are various tribes with different dialects, viz.: Hausas, 
Yorubas, Ibos, Fulanis, Nupes, Kanuris, Benis, Kwa-Ibos, 
Ijaws, Jekris, and Efiks. The Hausas, Yorubas and Ibos, 
being among the most populous and more important for this 
theme, or in other words these three tribes, being the tap- 
root of the superstructure of Nigerian political institutions, 
we shall hereafter devote the rest of these pages to them. 

The history of British occupation of Nigeria is not with- 
out the tune of ‘‘imperialistic attitude’’ generally played 
by exploiting colonists. The coast of Nigeria became known 
to Europe in the latter part of the twelfth century as a 
result of Portuguese explorations. Shortly afterwards the 
demand for Negro labor in the Western Hemisphere led to 
the exportation of slaves from Western Equatorial Africa.’ 
With the decline of the slave traffic, trade in palm oil in- 
dustry rapidly increased, and visits of naval ships and also 
of the British Consul at Fernando Po (a Spanish islet on 
the west coast), gave to the British a considerable prestige 
and influence among the tribes of the coastal towns of Ni- 
geria.® 

* Nigeria: Its History and Product, p. 2. 
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Through the explorations of various adventurers, among 
whom were Mungo Park, Captain Clapperton, Richard Lan- 
der, Dr. Heinrich Barth and McGregor Laird, Europeans 
succeeded in disclosing the course of River Niger, whose 
total length is 2,600 miles, rising from the Futa Jalon moun- 
tains of Sierra Leone and flowing through the Niger Delta 
into the bights of Benin and Biafra. Thus in 1860 the Brit- 
ish established ‘‘factories’’ on the Niger, and in 1861 Lagos, 
the capital of Nigeria, was ceded to the British crown, by a 
treaty made by the Prince Docemo and the British. In 
1879 the various British trading firms formed a merger, and 
in 1887 Queen Victoria granted them a charter for ‘‘The 
Royal Niger Company, Limited.’’ By this charter the com- 
pany was made responsible ‘‘for the government of the 
river basins and the whole of Hausaland.’’ 

The Berlin Conference of 1885 recognized the British 
claims to a protectorate over Nigeria and that part of the 
country which was not ineluded in the Lagos territories was 
transformed into a separate administration and became 
known as the Niger Coast Protectorate. This Protectorate 
was placed directly under the control of the Foreign Office. 


Due to the economic evils attendant on trade monopolies 
and combines, coupled with the inability of the Royal Niger 
Company to suppress the slave-raiding propensities of the 
Fulani Chiefs, and also due to foreign aggression (notably 
France and Germany) on the frontiers, the company’s char- 
ter was revoked on January 1, 1900, and Great Britain as- 
sumed full control of Nigeria. At that time the country was 
divided into Lagos Colony, the Niger Coast Protectorate, 
and the Northern Nigeria Protectorate. In 1898 an imperial 
force had been recruited locally by British officers and was 
called ‘‘The West African Frontier Force.’’ The armed 
constabularies of the other West African colonies were mod- 
elled after it. This force was designed to protect Nigerian 
frontiers against foreign agression and to subdue the Mo- 
hammedan rulers of the Hausa states to the north. 

The history of Nigeria cannot be complete without refer- 
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ence to the various uprisings of the native chiefs against 
foreign imperialism. From 1796 to 1923 there were many 
riotous insurrections against the rights of England to ‘‘pro- 
tect Nigeria without the consent of the people.’’ In each 
instance armed expeditions were dispatched, and after 
numerous bloody encounters the natives were either coerced 
or had to abide by the stipulations in formal treaties agree- 
able to their ‘‘protectors.’’ In 1914, the British amalga- 
mated the various protectorates of Nigeria into one indi- 
visible administration under the name, ‘‘The Colony and 
Protectorate of Nigeria.’” 

Our chief concern here, however, is to consider the na- 
tives and their institutions. According to Morel,’ the Hau- 
sas belong to the family clan of Gober—the Goberawa race, 
which fact is admitted by Arabic historians and authorities 
on antiquities. In his Historical Account of the Kingdom 
of Tek-Roor quoted by J. Scott Keltie, Sultan Mohammed 
Bello of Hoosa, says that the Hausas are ‘‘free born be- 
cause their origin was from the Copts of Egypt who had 
emigrated into the interior of the Gharb or western coun- 
tries.’’ Heinrich Barth, the noted German explorer and 
ethnologist, identifies the Hausas with the Atarantians of 
Herodotus. He further states that the Hausas inhabit an 
area of 250,000 square miles in the western and central 
Soudan, from River Niger to Bornu. They were known to 
the Portuguese in the twelfth century and were well known 
by Arab geographers several centures earlier.’ So far as 
Nigeria is concerned the Hausas occupied the greater portion 
of Northern Nigeria and ‘‘from an early date, had attained 
a fairly high level of civilization.’’? Their language has be- 
come the lingua franca of the western Soudan. 

Barth * submits that the authentic source of Hausa po- 
litical life dates back to the middle ages, when the Hausas 

‘Nigeria: Its History and Product, pp. 9-10. 

* Morel, E. D., Problems de l’ouwest Africain, p. 53. 

* Barth, Heinrich, Travels in North and Central Africa, p. 270. 


* Nigeria: Its History and Product, p. 4. 
* Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vols. XIII and XIV, vide ‘‘ Hausa.’’ 
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attained political power and divided their domain into 
seven great states, namely: Biram, Daura, Gober, Kano, 
Katsena, Bornu and Zegzeg. Their system of law and 
government was excellent in theory according to the emi- 
nent German ethnologist, and is still the basis of judicial pro- 
cedure in the native administrations of the Emirates today. 
For a time this confederation became a power in western 
equatorial Africa, and like a comet that flashes and vanishes 
into obscurity, this confederacy with its political grandeur 
and pomposity, became rather imperialistic in its policy to 
add to their jurisdiction the nearby states, known to- 
day as Senegal, Khartoum, Soudan, Sahara, Dahomey, 
Togoland and the districts south of the Nile. Their judicial 
system, which is their legacy to modern jurisprudence and 
government, became corrupted with partiality; politics en- 
tered their judicature, and the Fulani Emirs practiced 
tyranny by extorting from the people exorbitant taxes. 
They also aided Portuguese fiends in slave-raiding on an 
extensive scale till their confederation of states became 
very degenerate. 
CONQUEST BY ALIENS 

During this time Europe was sizzling with a series of 
wars with Turkey. The Turks were preaching the Holy 
War and were ravaging the districts of Arabia and Asia 
Minor. Having conquered parts of Europe and Asia suited 
to his creed, Sheikh Ottman Dan Fodio, the great Turkish 
general, began to wage an assault on these Hausa kingdoms 
in 1810, and finally demolished their political power and as- 
sumed for Turkey a de facto sovereignty. He made a treaty 
with the Emirs of these confederate states and established 
the Fula Empire of Sokoto. 

With the settlement of the British on the Niger and the 
gradual decline of Turkey as a world power, Great Britain, 
France and other powers started their scramble for colonial 
possessions. By a series of international arbitrations, 
France was given certain territories now known as French 
Equatorial Africa and Great Britain combined the emi- 
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rates of Kano, Katsena, Bornu and Sokoto as the protec- 
torate of Northern Nigeria.® 

‘‘The Yorubas occupy the southwest corner of Nigeria 
and from an early date possessed an organized govern- 
ment... . . At one time of considerable power and com- 
parative importance, the Yoruba kingdom was broken up by 
a series of internecine wars for which the slave trade was 
largely responsible; and when British influence began to 
spread over the country, it was divided up between a num- 
ber of small states.’’”° 

The Yorubas, like the Ibos, claim common descent from 
the powerful Benin Kingdom which terrorized earlier colon- 
ists in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Due to family 
aberrations the sons of the Oba of Benin City—the Ados 
and the Idus (i.e., Yorubas and Ibos)—we are told, re- 
nounced their rights to the throne and wandered in opposite 
directions to seek for new kingdoms. The Yorubas are 
therefore akin to the Benis. But unlike the Hausas and the 
Ibos, the Yoruban has a metaphysical conception of the 
state. According to Leo Frobenius,” ‘‘the state of Yoruba 
is a kingdom, its head is the Alafin (the overlord) of the 
metropolitan city of Oyo.’? The Yoruban believes in the 
unity of religion (church) and the state, for all temporal 
powers are subservient to the divine will, whose representa- 
tive on earth is the Oni of Ife (the Pontiff of the City of 
God). 

From this idealistic concept of the state the Yorubas 
have deviated from absolute monarchy to limited monarchy, 
or what I prefer to call monarchical republicanism. By this, 
the state is ruled by the King, while sovereignty resides in 
the Ogbonis, who are the representatives of the people. 
The Ogbonis belong to a secret society, whose functions I 
shall treat in the next paragraph. To supplement their 
‘*federal’’ state, the Yorubas have also established a sys- 

* Keltie, J. Scott, The Partition of Africa. 
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4 Frobenius, Leo, The Voice of Africa, Vol. I, p. 171. 
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tem of municipal administration, by appointing a Bale 
(Mayor), whose chief duty is to defend the city with an 
adequate police force, and to work in harmony with the 
executive and judicial departments of the state. 

The Ogbonis” veil their activities in mysticism. Their 
main function is to check the king and to protect the inter- 
est of the people. They have power to elect other Ogbonis 
and can depose the king if it is found expedient. They can 
appoint successors to kings. When a new king is elected 
by the Ogbonis, there are three conditions upon which his 
eligibility hinges. First, the candidate must be a ‘‘free 
born’’ and of direct deseent of the ruling house; secondly, 
he must be morally responsible and mentally fit; thirdly, he 
must enter into a solemn contract with the Ogbonis that (1) 
he agrees to be generally accessible to the Ogbonis and to 
give ear to their grievances, (2) he promises to judge every 
case fairly and not allow himself to be influenced by the 
social position of either party, and (3) he vows to champion 
the cause of the oppressed. The Ogbonis are a force in the 
political life of the Yorubas since their functions are legis- 
lative, but they generally act as a board of ephors, to medi- 
ate between the king and the people. 

In any form of government there is generally an auto- 
cratic power in the hands of the governing few, and the 
Yorubas are no exception to this principle. With reference 
to the franchise, the Yorubas have a qualified or limited 
suffrage. For example, only Ogbonis are eligible to vote at 
elections; women could vote, but there is a restriction that 
only those whose fiftieth birthday falls before election day 
can vote. (Lunar years are meant in this instance.) An- 
other stipulation is that only those of aristocratic descent 
are eligible to public office. Elections are generally held in 
the public market, and after the ceremonies, which is ap- 
propriately the inauguration, the nominee is crowned with 
Akoko leaves, and he makes his oath based on the three 
promises stated above. 

* Frobenius, Leo, Op. Cit., p. 178. 
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The Yoruban regards the mechanism of the state as 
hinging on the executive and judicial branches of the ad- 
ministration. He, therefore, regards the Alafin (king), the 
Ogbonis (senators), the Balogun (prime minister) and his 
six assistants as the executive division. The judicial divi- 
sion consists of the Bale (mayor), his deputy, Djagun, the 
executioner (governor of prisons), Ologbo (chief justice), 
Shobalodgu and colleagues (‘‘counselors learned in the 
law’’). These two branches of the government machinery 
are subservient to the Oni of Ife (the Pontiff of the City of 
God), who receives divine power directly from God and 
transfers this power (sovereignty) to the people through 
the Ogbonis.”° 

The Ibos, who inhabit the Onitsha Province and adjacent 
provincial territories, owe their origin to Benin City. It is 
related that Chima, the heir apparent to the throne of Benin 
City, renounced all his rights and mobilized an army which 
engaged in a dastard skirmish with his father and brother. 
This culminated in the civil war which later reduced Benin 
to her present stage of oblivion. This incident happened in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. We learn that 
this revolt was instigated by the sympathizers of Chima who 
wanted him to avenge his father’s favoritism to the other 
members of the royal family. This war lasted for several 
weeks, but Chima realized the futility of a civil war; and so 
he convened an elders’ meeting and by night fled to Onit- 
sha, which has since become the center of Ibo culture." 

Basden” says that the fall of Benin later by colonial 
aggression led to a general disruption of the Niger terri- 
tories. The Ibos, who hereafter shall be ealled Onitshans, 
conquered the Ozes, who are a large unorganized tribe, and 
entered into a social compact thus: 


‘Chima then led our country men 
By the swift River Niger side, 
* Frobenius, Leo, Op. Cit., p. 184. 


“ Azikiwe and Umunna, Onitsha Laws and Customs (in preparation). 
* Basden, G. T., Among the Ibos of Nigeria, p. 18. 
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Across the delta district fen, 
Any mean traitor, woe betide! 


This is the time to judge a state 
That hath some sterling qualities, 

lor kingship matters now relate 
To questions of equalities. 


The elders of our men contrived 
That he whose ufie doth resound 
Before the emigrants arrived, 
Should be their King and rule them all.’’” 


The nature of this social compact is that the individual 
who is able to make a tomtom (ufie) which will resound and 
flash the message of their safety and arrival in a new terri- 
tory, would automatically be their king. This is a severe 
test of endurance and strength, for a tomtom of this nature 
takes more than a week to perfect. Oreze, the first son of 
Chima, perfected his ufie first and relegated his rights to 
his father, Chima, who was thereafter made King of Onit- 
sha. 

When Chima assumed kingship duties he entered into 
another social contract with the people when he promised 
his adherents from Benin (now known as Ogbeabuans and 
Umuarolians), by oath, that their descendants shall hence- 
forth be nobles and that kings should be selected from their 
clans in rotation. He then created nine duchies, and sub- 
divided them into earldoms. He also appointed from his 
loyal survivors of the Benin Civil War several peers and 
established an order of Ozo for chiefs. 

Sumner” in his book, states that folkways and mores are 
social forces in the process of social adaptability. Hence 
Chima’s social edicts have become the mores and customs 
of his people today. He ordered that only ‘‘free born’’ 
(due to slavery in those days) were eligible for high offices. 

* Azikiwe, B. N., Onitsha Tales and Legends (in preparation). 

“Sumner, W. G., Folkways, p. 223. 
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He barred aliens from chieftaincies and commanded that 
only ‘‘sons of the soil’’ could be peers. To a great extent 
these edicts of his are still incorporate in the unwritten 
laws and customs of the Onitshans.’ 

Among his reconstruction efforts, he created a cabinet 
of elders, and a military council—consisting of dukes and 
princes—to advise and check his activities. The military 
council is legislative in its character, for it can declare war, 
pass laws, impeach the king and elect his successor accord- 
ing to precedents of native laws and customs. He further 
established the position of Ogenne (prime minister) who 
is chairman of the cabinet and military council. 

During his reign Onitsha became so successful that it 
started what I might rightly term political imperialism. 
With his army, he invaded Obosi and forced them to submit 
to the sovereignty of Onitsha and conquered the outlying 
territories, which till 1900 were doing homage to the King ot 
Onitsha.** When Obi Anazonwu came to the throne he pro- 
claimed a laissez-faire ordinance and argued with the Brit- 
ish traders and missionaries the natural rights of his 
people. After several warnings to the British and mis- 
sionaries to leave his people alone with their ‘‘false religion 
of a god who had no wife, yet he had a son,’’ he started a 
series of well-planned loots of missionary stations and trad- 
ing ‘‘factories.’’ Once he received in his court Dr. Adjai 
Crowther (the first African Bishop) and a provocative 
argument ensued. Anazonwu insisted that the contact of 
white missionaries and his people was demoralizing and 
asked him to make them leave Onitsha immediately. He 
went to the extreme in asking the Bishop to order white 
missionaries to paint their faces with uli (a sort of fluid 
which blackens one’s face) so that there be no more racial 
differences in the color of the people and the missionaries.” 

Simultaneous with this came the defense of Onitsha in 
1879 against the well-drilled British Marine blue-jackets of 
the man-o’-war, the H.M.S. Pioneer, which through a mes- 

* Azikiwe and Umunna, Op. Cit. (in preparation). 

* Basden, G. T., p. 202. 

™ Azikiwe and Umunna, Op. Cit. (in preparation). 
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senger asked for unconditional surrender. King Ana- 
zonwu ordered that the white ‘‘leper’’ be killed as he re- 
garded the message he brought an insult to his suzerainty. 
Under this circumstance Onitsha was bombed and des- 
troyed, but no one was taken prisoner when peace was made. 
Again in 1900 Onitsha fostered its propaganda of national- 
ism to a high water mark when it revolted against the 
British, but had to yield to the demands of the modernly 
equipped British army under the then Colonel Lugard (now 
Lord Lugard), after a hectic struggle which lasted over five 
years.”* 

With the revocation of the charter of the Royal Niger 
Company in 1900 and the consolidation of Northern and 
Southern Nigeria in 1914, England abolished all traditional 
sovereignty of the various tribes and made all Nigeria 
subject to His Imperial Majesty. It was not so easy to 
compel natives to renounce their traditional allegiance for a 
new sovereign overlord, but by subjugation and conquest 
culminating in the Ijebu-Ode Expedition, the Oil Rivers 
Expedition, the Ekumeku Rising and various other expedi- 
tions against the powerful Fulani Chiefs of Northern Ni- 
geria, Great Britain became the imperial ruler of Nigeria. 

In accordance with British Colonial policy, British autoc- 
racy was asserted in the bureaucratic administration of 
Nigeria, in the inception of the Nigerian Legislative Coun- 
cil in the division of Nigeria into twenty-two provinces 
(non-sovereign states), and in the abolition of chieftaincies 
in most localities. 

Nigeria today has the following departments or bureaus, 
viz.: Northern, Central and Southern Secretariats, Judicial, 
Legal, Police, Education, Marine, Treasury, Survey, Land, 
Agriculture, Forestry, Mines, Veterinary, Medical, Sani- 
tary, Audit, and Public Works departments. Each of the 
above departments has a head or director with a deputy 
director and a coterie or staff maintained by the revenue of 
Nigeria. 

The Legislative Council of Nigeria nad its inception in 

™ Nigeria: Its History and Product, p. 9. 
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1923 as a result of political consciousness and assertion of 
nationalism by the leaders of the National Congress of Brit- 
ish West Africa. This council consists of a chamber in which 
18 constitutionally provided an official majority in the ratio 
of two to one. Public elections are held every five years in 
Lagos and Calabar. The other provincial members are 
nominated at the will and wishes of the Governor of Nigeria. 
It will be seen therefore that Nigeria has a limited suffrage, 
with a preponderating official majority. 

For administrative purposes, Nigeria is divided up into 
the following provincial units, with Lagos as the headquar- 
ters or the seat of government—Abeokuta, Ijebu, Ode, Oyo, 
Owerri, Warri, Benin, Calabar, Ogoja, Onitsha, Ondo, 
llorin, Kabba, Munshi, Muri, Yola, Bauchi, Bornu, Zaria, 
Nupe, Sokoto, Kano, and Nassarawa. Each province has 
its capital and is run very much like an American state gov- 
ernment. A province has a Resident (Governor of State), 
who is responsible to the Governor-in-Chief of the Protee- 
torate of Nigeria, for the proper administration of his 
province. 

Due to political intrigue hereditary chieftaincies have 
been largely done away with. Recently the Eleko of Lagos, 
whose forefathers ceded Lagos to the British for $3,000, 
was exiled, and in 1925 the Bale of Ibadan was deposed for 
resistant attitude against the British rule. In 1900, through 
the efforts of Roman Catholic missionaries, Obi Okosi, the 
present King of Onitsha, was made King contrary to the 
sacred traditions back of the social compact of Chima and 
his faithful survivors of the Benin Civil War. British 
diplomacy is also responsible for the present state of things; 
for, by granting special warrants to pseudo-chiefs, or by 
making them members of the most distinguished order of 
St. Michael and St. George or of the British Empire (C.M.G. 
or M.B.E.), some of these statesmen have lost their heads 
and have enabled Great Britain to confiscate native lands 
and revolutionize land tenure by making native lands 
‘“Crown’”’ lands.” 


* Harris, John, Africa: Slave or Free? p. 137. 
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CONCLUSION 


Summarizing this treatise, one is apt to fall into the 
blunder of useless recapitulation. However, we have traced 
the political institutions of Nigeria, by dilating on the eth- 
nico-geographical background. We have delved into the 
origin of the Hausas who claim descent from the Copts of 
Keypt, and to whom the eminent anthropologist, Heinrich 
Barth, refers as the Atarantians of Herodotus. We have 
also surveyed the Hausa Confederaey of seven states in the 
Atlantis zone, which lost its splendor and majesty by in- 
citing the hatred of the neighboring clans owing to its im- 
perial policy. We also reviewed the conquest of the Hau- 
sas by Sheikh Ottman Dan Fodio, ‘‘the terrible Turk,’’ and 
of the establishment of the Turkish Colonial Empire of So- 
koto, which fell at the advent of England and France fol- 
lowing the Berlin Conference. 

Elaborating on Yoruba native political institutions, we 
studied their metaphysical concepts of the state, how they 
revered the Oni of Ife as the pontificate of Rome is honored 
by the ‘‘civilized’’ world today; and also traced the evolu- 
tion of Yoruba political institution to a monarchical form of 
republicanism, with the Ogboni Senate acting as a board 
of ephors and at the same time legislative in its character. 
We also followed up the system of Yoruba franchise and 
dwelt on their executive and judicial type of government, 
pointing out the various political offices with their functional 
duties. 

Centering our discourse on the Ibos, we followed rather 
closely the history of an embryonic state with its ethnical 
background, scanning its struggles with Benin City and:the 
political ingenuity of Chima, its first King, with his aristo- 
cratic tendencies, and his reconstruction policies which in- 
eluded, inter alia, the creation of a cabinet of elders and 
its adjunct—the military council. We noted also his policy 
of imperium in impervo and how it met its Waterloo with the 
British in 1879; his expansion policy; and finally his propa- 
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ganda of nationalism to protect Onitsha from foreign ag- 
gression. 

We devoted the last part of the discussion to the Ni- 
gerian politics today. We surveyed the parts played by 
the natives and the English for the control of Nigeria; how 
by sheer force and shrewd diplomacy the whole area of 
Nigeria, 335,000 square miles, with its teeming population 
of nineteen millions became the subjects of five thousand 
odd European colonists. We further elaborated on the es- 
tablishment of British autocracy in its bureaucratic policy 
and in the inception of the Legislative Council with a pre- 
ponderating official majority. We finally discussed at 
length the provincial divisions of Nigeria and the abolition 
of hereditary chieftaincies. 

The Africans in these parts, then, have lost their liberties, 
and have become subject to harder task-masters than they 
have had to endure elsewhere in Central or Northern Africa. 
Under the French Africans have had a better chance. All 
said and done, let me quote Harris,** who says: ‘‘There 
is one quite peculiar feature in the French govern- 
ment which is a marked advance upon anything which even 
Great Britain has attained, namely, direct representation 
from the colonies and dependencies in the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies’’ of France. 

Ben N. AZIkIwe 
“Harris, John, Op. Cit., p. 21. 
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DOCUMENTS 


THE CONVENTION BETWEEN SPAIN AND HOLLAND REGULATING 
THE RETURN OF DESERTERS AND FUGITIVE SLAVES IN 
THEIR AMERICAN COLONIES! 


The document given below is from the Spanish, the 
original of which is in the possession of the Division of 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
The original can be found in 46 G4, according to the method 
of cataloging in force in 1918. The document can hardly 
fail to be of interest to the student of the history of the 
Negro people. The date of the document takes us back to 
the days of fugitive slave laws and all that they stood for. 
The document is a good example of the humane character 
of the Spanish treatment of Negro slaves. The humane- 
ness in the present Convention lies of course in the fact that 
the runaway slave had recourse to the courts in order that 
his offence might be judged according to its merits. In com- 
parison with the methods in force in so many, if not all of 
the nations of the time, the method of Spain is indeed far 
in advance of them. It should be noted that such humane- 
ness in the treatment of Negro slaves was not a new one 
but one which had characterized Spain’s treatment of slaves 
from the time that Negro slavery was introduced into her 
dominions. 

This Dutch-Spanish Convention contains some novel 
features, such as the provision with regard to religion. 
Article 6 provides that religion shall not be a cause or a 
pretext for the refusal to return the runaway slave. The 
thing to note is, of course, that the protection accorded the 
Roman Catholic slave is not accorded the Protestant slave. 
The student of the history of the Roman Catholie Church 
will, of course, not find in this an unusual case. Such pro- 
cedure was not even novel but the procedure ordinarily fol- 
lowed in such cases. 

‘Translated by Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven of the University of 


Pittsburgh. 
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CONVENTION BETWEEN THE KING OUR LORD AND THE 
STATES-GENERAL OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 
FOR THE MUTUAL RETURN OF DESERTERS 
AND FUGITIVES IN THEIR COLONIES 
IN AMERICA 

By order of the King. 

The King of Spain and the States-General of the United Prov- 
inces, moved by the reiterated complaints of desertion in their 
colonies in America and desiring to remove the causes for desertion, 
and to make further complaints of desertion impossible, consider 
the moment opportune for the adoption of a plan for the mutual 
return of deserters and fugitives. The plan should prevent deser- 
tion and its vicious consequences in the future, and should also aid 
in establishing a closer bond of union and amity among their colon- 
ists in Ameriea which eannot fail to be satisfactory to His Majesty 
and to their High Mightinesses. 

With this end in view and in order to determine the nature of 
the provisions of this highly desired convention, the high contract- 
ing parties have conferred full and plenary powers on, for His 
Catholic Majesty, Don Josef Monino, the Count of Floridablanea, 
Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece, Knight of the Order of 
the Grand Cross of Charles the Third, First Minister of State and 
Dispatch; and on, for the States-General of the United Provinces, 
Don Jacobo Godfroi, the Count of Rechteren, their Ambassador 
near to His Catholic Majesty. These Plenipotentiaries, after having 
held various conferences touching the mutual interests of their 
respective sovereigns, have agreed upon the following articles. 

Article One.—It is hereby ordered that there shall be a mutual 
return of fugitives (white and negroid) between all the Spanish 
possessions in America and the Dutch colonies, particularly be- 
tween those districts in which complaints of desertion have been 
most frequent, namely, between Puerto Rico and S. Eustaquio, 
Coro and Curazao, the Spanish Establishments on the Orinoco and 
Esequebo, Demerary, Berbices and Surinam. 

Article Two.—The mutual return ordered in the article above 
shall be made in conformity with due process of law; and at the 
price stipulated in the articles following. Claims upon deserters and 
fugitives shall be made within the period of a year, counting from 
the date of desertion. After the expiration of one year claims ean- 
not legally be made for the return of the fugitive. The slaves shall, 
after the expiration of one year from the time of desertion, belong 
to the ruler of the territory to which the slaves have escaped. 

Article Three-—When fugitive slaves (Negro men and women) 
have been identified, the governor, who is the proper person to whom 
elaims for the return of the fugitives shall be made, shall take the 
most effective means for the arrest of the fugitives. After capture 
the slave shall be returned to the owner who shall pay a fee of a sil- 
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ver real per day for the maintenance of each slave from the date of 
capture; and, in addition, a fee of twenty-five pesos for each slave 
in order to pay for the cost of the slave in prison, and to reward those 
who were instrumental in the slave’s capture. 

Article Four.—Fugitive slaves (Negro men and women) shall 
not henceforth be punished with death, mutilation, perpetual im- 
prisonment, etc., for desertion unless guilty of crimes other than 
desertion which by their nature and degree deserve the penalty of 
death. In every case such crime shall be preferred and proved 
against the slave at the time that claims for his return are made. 

Article Five.-—F ugitive slaves (Negro men and women) who have 
committed crimes in the districts to which they have escaped shall 
be tried by the judge in that district. The judge shall not permit 
the return of the slave until justice has been satisfied. The fugitive 
slave who has committed a theft or other robbery shall not be re- 
turned to the owner until the amount of the loss has been paid. 
Fugitive slaves can contract no debt during the period of their deser- 
tion or while in prison for which the owner shall be held responsible. 

Article Siz.—Religion shall not be considered as a cause or pre- 
text for refusal to return fugitive slaves. Dutch fugitive slaves who 
may have become converts to Roman Catholicism while fugitives 
in Spanish territory shall not be compelled to renounce this faith 
upon their return to Dutch territory but shall have full freedom of 
worship which has been established by Their High Mightinesses in 
their dominions. 

Article Seven.—Dutch or Spanish military deserters who have 
escaped to Holland or Spain, or into Dutch and Spanish colonies 
shall upon demand of the proper authorities be returned to their 
respective governments. It shall be expressly understood that when 
deserters are identified no fee shall be paid by those who claim them 
except such as shall be necessary to pay for their imprisonment and 
for their clothing, arms, and such other equipment as shall be deemed 
absolutely necessary. 

Article Eight.—Notice shall be given to the chiefs, governors, 
and commanders of colonies adjoining those concerned in this con- 
vention, charging them with the definite execution of the provisions 
of this convention and with giving the provisions of this convention 
all possible publicity in their respective governments or districts. 

Article Nine.—The present convention shall be ratified and con- 
firmed within the period of two months from the date of the signing 
of the same. 

In witness whereof we the said Plenipotentiaries of His Catholic 
Majesty and Their High Mightinesses have signed this convention 
in their names and by virtue of the authority conferred upon us by 
them, and have affixed thereto the seals of our arms. 

In Aranjuez June 23, 1791. 


THE COUNT OF FLORIDABLANCA THE COUNT OF RECHTEREN 
Seal Seal 
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Ratified by His Majesty in San Lorenzo el Real August 19, and 
by Their High Mightinesses in the Hague on the 22 of the same month 
and year. 


LETTERS OF HIRAM WILSON TO MISS HANNAH GRAY’ 


Miss Hannah Gray St. Catharines, Canada West 
My Dear SISTER IN CHRIST: March 22nd 1853 


I have not forgotten your very welcome visit to Canada last sum- 
mer with Miss Carrier nor the thrilling letter I received from you 
in Nov. last. I am aware that you feel a deep interest in the welfare 
of the colored refugees in Canada & also in the prosperity of our 
mission & for this reason I am now going to give you a short chapter 
of my experience the last few months, & of the mighty work which 
the Lord hath wrought here, the past winter. 

In the beginning of the winter I was much perplexed from lack 
of the means of paying up arrears, & clouds & darkness were upon 
my pecuniary prospects. The Committee of the Ann Miss. Asso. 
failed of sending the needed means of relief and I have had a con- 
tinued series, of embarrassments ever since and have had a hard 
struggle to get through the winter; nevertheless the Lord who is 
rich in money has brought me through though I am now consider- 
ably involved. I will leave the ‘‘dark side of the picture & give you 
something more entertaining. We have had a glorious revival of 
Religion the past winter among the colored people of St. Catherines. 
It commenced about the beginning of the present year. Among the 
first fruit of the work was the hopeful conversion of Mary Elizabeth 
the girl you saw in my family but recently from New Orleans. (You 
are not ignorant of her history) Since she has been with us, she 
has been well instructed, has learned to read & write & what is best 
of all, has learned to sing the song of ‘‘redeeming love.’’ I have no 
time to dwell on her case, she possesses a lovely disposition & appears 
well. We had a protracted meeting every evening in the week ex- 
cept Saturday evening for about six weeks which resulted in the 
hopeful conversion of about 40 persons, Christians generally quick- 
ened & refreshed & quite a number of backsliders were reclaimed. 
Zions train freighted with immortality is still moving but perhaps 
not quite so rapidly. 

We find sister it is good to be earnestly engaged in leading souls 
to christ & thus contributing to the honor of the Great King which 
should be our constant—our only aim. Precious is the admonition 
with the annexed promise ‘‘Be not weary in well doing for in due 
time ye shall reap if ye faint not’’ & Go do good & communicate, 
forget not for with such sacrifice God is well pleased. We have our 

*Hiram Wilson was a missionary worker among the Negro fugitives in 
Canada. Hannah Gray was one of the main supporters of his work. She lived 
in New Haven, from which she often sent contributions. 
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trials & conflicts which are all good in their place as divinely ap- 
pointed discipline & then we have the assurance that all things work 
together for good to them that love God & who are the called accord- 
ing to his purpose. There is solid consolation in the thought that 
‘‘the Lord reigns, & though clouds & darkness are around about 
him, righteous & judgment are the habitation of his throne.’’ It 
is good to trust in the Lord and good to know that he loves to be 
trusted—good to trust in the Lord at all times, whether in the palmy 
days of prosperity, or amid the deep shades of adversity. It is ex- 
tremly trying to toil on in the midst of embarrassment & perplexity 
in the prosecution of a holy enterprise with a consciousness that ones 
labors are not appreciated by those who ought to be first in extending 
the friendly hand of sympathy & succour. Such is my lot at present 
yet I feel assured that in-due time the cloud will break & the bright 
sun come out to cheer our spirits. 

As a glorious offset against the causes of depression we have the 
blessing of a peaceful conscience & the seal of Divine Approval. What 
could be better? In conclusion I have a suggestion to make which 
may not be deemed unreasonable. You will please think of it. In 
as much as our means of subsistance in prosecuting the work of 
human Redemption & enlightenment is, voluntary if you will have 
the kindness to show this letter to some of the friends of our cause 
in New Haven & raise & send a few dollars it will be gratefully reed. 
& duly acknowledged. 

I have just recd. a call to serve as a city missionary in a large 
city where my pecuniary support would be more liberal than it is 
here but I can not see it my duty to leave my presint post. 

My family unite in their kind christian regard & best wishes to 
you & Miss Carrier and would be glad to see you here again. Mary 
Elizabeth in particular wishes to be remembered to you. 

I have frequent occasion to administer to the necessities of poor 
strangers from the prison house of slavery. May God speed the time 
when blood-guilty oppression shall cease & the poor panting fugitive 
no longer be under the necessity of coming to Canada for freedom. 

My kind regard to all my good friends in N. Haven & vicinity. 


Yours truly 


In the Gospel & love of Christ 
Hiram WILSON 


P.S. Our Sab. School is in a prosperous condition you remember 
we had two Sabbath Schoolz. They have been happily united in one 
& I have the superintendance. It is held in the morning at the Metho- 
dist Chapel. It numbers about 80 scholarz & has a good Library. 
Please let me hear from you as soon as you can conveniently write. I 
am to cross the lake to Toronto tomorrow to attend the Anniversary 
of the Upper Canada Anti Slavery Society. 
H.W. 
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Whereas a portion of us the people of color in this city having 
been organized into a district branch of Christs Church viz the Afri- 
ean M. E. Zion Church and having been favored by kind providence 
to get a house for divine worship—we hereby inform the friends 
to the cause of Christ that we your humble servants being generally 
poor have not been able to meet the demand of our Creditor con- 
sequently are in danger of suffering or sustaining loss for want of 
fifty Dollars which is demanded on the 26th inst. whereas we are 
striving to raise the amount as above named we hope that the Dear 
friends of Jesus with whom are intrusted the temporal Blessing of 
this life will aid us who are Little and that in the name of him who 
saith for as much as ye have done unto ete. ye have done it unto me 
any sum will thankfully be received and faithfully applied. The 
bearer of this being a friend to cause of Christ—being willing to 
assist in the struggle viz Hanah Gray is autherized to solicit aid for 
the above Named purpose 

Ws. H. BisHop 
Minister in Charge 


Subscribers Names $ ets. 
A friend 50 


A friend 50 











New Haven 10 May 1853 
We give the sum affixed to our names for Rev. Hiram Wilsons 
establishment in Canada for colored fugitives. 


Amos Townsend Jun $2. 
Mr. Townsend 
Mr. N. R. Clark 
Edw. Strong 


alll cual aac anell oh) 


S. W. Dutton .00 
Mrs. S. H. Hemingway 

C. A. Butterfield .00 
Mrs. Susan Strowter .00 
Dianah Carier 1.00 
Miss Twining 1.00 
N. B. Ives 1.00 
A Friend 1.00 


Do 1.00 paid 
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Do 1.00 
L. B. 1.00 
Mrs. L. 1.00 paide 
Mrs. Wm. Johnson 2.00 
Mrs. Ki. J. Bishop 1.00 
Mrs. J. W. Dwight 1.00 paid 
A friend 1.00 paid 
Hannah Herrick 1.00 paid 
A friend 1.00 paid 
I. Wallock 1.00 paid 
Mr. Smith 1.00 paid 
Ki. Benjamin 2.00 paid 
D. L. Cooper 2.00 paid 
Cash 12 


St. Catherines Canada West 
June 15th 1853 
Miss Hannah Gray 
DEAR SISTER: 

Your very eneouraging letter of the 7th instant with a Bank 
Draft for $36.72 you have had the kindness to collect for my cause 
was duly received & would have been answered at an earlier date but 
I have been much occupied sinee it eame & have found it ineon- 
venient. I have seldom ever felt the need of help so much as at the 
present time henee the remittance from my good friends in New 
Hlaven is the more aceeptable as a tribute of their interest in one 
who is laboring in a righteous cause but in peculiarly perplexed and 
trying circumstances. 

About one month ago I felt in duty bound, to write to the Secre- 
tary of the Am, Miss. Association Mr. Whipple in New York, & in- 
form him that I could labour no longer as missionary, to the Associa- 
tion & be restricted to so small a salary as I have had for two or more 
years past, as it was not more than four fifths as much as I required 
to support my family—so I am now on a voluntary footing, depen- 
dent, under God upon the labor of my own hands, and voluntary con- 
tributions from the benevolent who know me & have confidence in 
the mission, 

[ had rather be again upon this footing, trusting in the strong 
arm of the Lord, (which had long been my position in former years) 
than to be crampped down under an unreasonably small salary, & at 
the same time be subject to executive censure, for receiving assistance 
from personal friends, who were desirous of making me & my family 
comfortable. 

I prefer this attitude even if I have to work with my own hands 
by moon & star light, towards my support. We are doing all we ean 
for the comfort & elevation of the colored people in this glorious land 
especially for the numerous strangers who are constantly thronging 
our shores; at the same time I am serving the cause of philanthropy 
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among the sailors on the Welland Canal. Am kept as busy as a bee 
every day in the week. I may say every hour of every day & the 
Sabbath is with me emphatically a day of labour, not of rest as I 
have more exercise than any other day in the week. 

Our cause is prospering—Sabbath school very interesting & we 
are all in good spirits. It would have done your heart good to have 
been here last Sabbath to have witnessed the communion in the 
African Epis. Meth. Chapel. It was quarterly meeting occasion. 
108 persons came foreward and partook of the sacrament. The sea- 
son was solemn. Many of the communicants were not long from the 
land of oppression, & some of them not long in the light & liberty of 
the gospel. I reminded tham all of their great obligations to God, to 
one another & to the cause of philanthropy & exharted them to look 
to Christ as the fountain of all spiritual good & see to it that they 
had ‘‘the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’’ 

After communion service I had a glorious time on the deck of a 
schooner, having about 100 sailors and others around me to hear the 
gospel from my lips. I told them I was going to inform them how 
they might all get rich, & be exempt from sorrow; & while they were 
wondering what was coming, I announced my Text. ‘‘The Blessing 
of the Lord maketh rich & he addeth no sorrow with it.’’ Seldom 
have I ever had better attention. 

I have just returned from Toronto to where the Congregational 
Union of the West Canada has been holding its anniversary meetings 
for several days. I would gladly write more but time will not allow. 
Please tender my sincere thanks to all who contributed towards the 
relief of the mission. May the Lord abundantly reward them for 
their liberality. My family unite in sending their kind regards to 
you & Miss Carrier. 

I shall be happy to hear from you again if you can find it con- 
venient to write. 

Faithfully and truly yourz 


HirAM WILSON 


Mission House St. Catherinez C. W. 
June 15th 1853 


The subseriber gratefully acknowledgez the receipt of Thirty 
Six Dollarz, seventy two centz from friendz of the Refugeez in Can- 
ada, resident at New Haven, Conn, collected & forwarded by letter 
per Miss Hannah Gray. 

My the Divine blessing rest upon all, who have thuz effectually 
remembered the sable strangers in this refugee land. 

Hiram WILSON 

P.S. Please submit the above to Dea. Townsend & have it in- 


serted in a New Haven Paper if thought best. 
H. W. 





> 
\ 
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St. Catherines Canada West 
Jan. 14th 1859 
Miss Hannah Gray 
DEAR SISTER: 

How true it is, that ‘‘it is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps,’’ and how consoling the thought that ‘‘the earth is the Lords 
and the fullness thereof,’’ that ‘‘the gold and silver are his’’ and 
‘‘the cattle upon a thousand hills’’. We cannot surely be poor when 
we have so rich a Father, from whose fullness all our wants are sup- 
plied and ‘‘who doeth all things well.’’ I have not forgotten my 
promise that I would write you on returning home especially as my 
mind was somewhat burdened when I last saw you in prospect of a 
fearful crisis seemingly near at hand which threatened to desolate 
my family. I cannot at present give you all the light upon the matter 
which I would like to do as I know not what is yet to take place but 
I am happy to inform you that thus far the Lord has led me on— 
thus far he has verified his sacred word of promise which says ‘‘trust 
in the Lord & do good. So shalt thou dwell in the land and verily 
thou shall be fed. Again Blessed is he that considereth the poor, the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. The Lord will preserve him 
and keep him alive & he shall be blessed upon the earth & thou wilt 
not deliver him unto the will of his enemies. When I left New Haven 
my prospects to human appearance, were dark & dreary. 

A Writ of Ejectment was hanging over my humble homestead in 
St. Catherines, which looked formidable enough, jeopardizing the 
shelter for our heads & at the same time the place of reception for the 
poor strangers from slavery. I knew I was in the power of selfish 
wicked men who, for the sake of filthy luecre, would not hesitate a 
moment to ruin me. I knew too that their aims was just to precipi- 
tate if possible a forced sale of my house & premises, at perhaps not 
more than half their value; buy in my estate & so leave me & my 
family without a shelter and the sable stranger without a resting 
place on entering the Land of Refuge. I passed to Guilford where 
during the great storm I was with a kind sympathesing friends— 
then to New London where I spent a night and most of a day ;— 
thence to Providence, where I spent a night and a day—then to Bos- 
ton, at which place, I found a week ago this morning, a most excel- 
lent friend & deliverer who is pledged to furnish me all the means I 
shall need, to rid my place of its present ineumbrances on my secur- 
ing him by mortgage, which I can easily do. A brief interview with 
this friend, who is among the most homorable & wealthy men of Bos- 
ton, brought me into a position in which I felt as light as a cork a 
Mountain pressure rolled off me! I touched the telegraph with a 
comforting message to my family & by the mercy of the Lord or as 
Nehemiah says ‘‘by the good hand of my God upon me’’ I found my- 
self at home in peace and health & comfort with my family Saturday 
evening last. I am now making my arrangements in the way of per- 
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fecting a great deliverance from the trappings & snares of wicked 
men To God be all the praise. Notwithstanding my prospects are 
fair still in getting out of difficulties maliciously forced upon me in 
my absence I shall be subject to heavy costs & having so many poor 
and needy onez from bondage coming to me & looking up to me im- 
ploringly for help I have to call out myself for help or suffer. If 
you can lift something in the course of the winter and send, it will 
be thankfully received, but that you may not call on those who have 
kindly aided me, I give you their names with my sincere thanks. 
Amos Townsend (May God bless him) Rev. M. Leeds, E. Benjamin, 
G. C. Hine, Dr. Day, Pres. Woolsey, Prof. Salisbury & his good 
mother Mrs. A. Salisbury & two sisters (names not known) May God 
Bless them all. I shall gratefully remember their kindness till my 
breath and pulsations cease. We have much to do & much encourage- 
ment for doing good. When warmer weather comes we would re- 
joice to see you here again on a visit. My wife & sister & family, 
love to you. My kind regards to all my New Haven friends. 
Sincerely & truly yours, 
In the gospel & love of Jesus 
Hiram WILSON 


P.S. I have forgotten the name of your Street Please excuse 
my manner of directing the letter. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


White Capital and Coloured Labor. By Lord Olivier. New edition, 
rewritten and enlarged. (London: The Hogarth Press, 1929. 
Pp. 348. Price 12 shillings and six pence.) 


The first edition of this book in smaller form made a favorable 
impression. In the first place, it was written by a distinguished 
gentleman of Britain, who dared to subject to scientific analysis one 
of the worst evils of that country’s administration in Africa. The 
earlier work dealt with the difficulties in the relations between white 
and black, economic and racial. Since the appearance of the first 
edition, however, the development of the deliberate policy of extract- 
ing wealth from Africa has so changed the situation as to make the 
issue between Europeans and Africans much more visibly and dis- 
tinectly one of ‘‘ White Capital’’ versus ‘‘Coloured Labor’’ than a 
generation ago. The same line of thought appears in the new work 
except some modification of the author’s discussion of race fusion, 
treating the manner in which the combination of inherited qualities 
by interbreeding appears to proceed. 

The principal developments which justify a new edition of this 
work are (1) further attention to problems of agricultural industry 
in mixed communities in the West Indies; (2) further development 
in Africa, especially in the native cultivation of cocoa; (3) the de- 
velopment of mining and other industrial enterprise especially in the 
South African Union; (4) the revival in South Africa of dogmatic 
discrimination between the respective human rights between white 
and coloured peoples together with the determination of the white 
employees to keep down the native workers who have no political 
franchise; (5) experiments in the exploitation of new territory 
through capitalistic enterprise by the grant of charters to stock com- 
panies operating in Mashonaland, Matabeleland, and Northern Rho- 
desia; (6) the expedients of European employers for securing sup- 
plies of black labor as in annexed parts like Kenya undergoing white 
colonization; (7) the declaration of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the boldly professed adoption by British Governments 
of the doctrine of the ‘‘trusteeship’’ of white races for the civiliza- 
tion of colored and backward people in Africa and in other parts of 
the world; (8) and the fact that within the memory of persons now 
living ‘‘the whole colour of the influentially prevalent and actively 
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effective ideas about Imperial relations with our dependencies of 
mixed populations’’ has been changed. 

The book, on the whole, is a frank and fearless discussion of 
problems of vital concern to all thinking people of our time. One ' 
may not always agree with the author in some of his observations 
and at times one may wonder why he did not present the case more 
emphatically. The author, however, is courageous throughout. He 
points out the dangers of unrestricted authority, racial distinctions, 
forced labor, and slavery. He gives his opinion as to the race rela- 
tions in the United States, does not seem to be frightened by ‘‘social 
equality’’, and questions the unfounded theories as to the character 
of the natives. The white man will find it impossible to deal with 
the natives with force alone. They must no longer be treated as 
children and they cannot be expected to accept Christianity from 
their destroyers. In the long run the white man must reap what he 
SOWS. 

Race Attitudes in Children. By Bruno Lasker, of The Inquiry. 

(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929. Pp. XVI, 394. 

Price $4.00.) 

The purpose of the book is to disclose one of the roots of racial 
disharmony. Because of the many conflicting statements as to \ 
causes for racial attitudes prevailing in America the author has en- 
deavored to inquire more systematically into the ways in which they 
originate in children. Another reason for inquiring into the atti- 
tudes of children is that tests have shown the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing clearly between reactions with which a child is born and those 
acquired in infancy and youth. ‘‘This concern rather than a purely ' 
scientific curiosity determined both the content and the method of 
the project’’ (XI). The aim, then, ‘‘did not permit of a strictly ob- 
jective method of inquiry looking for verifiable evidence, such as 
carefully guarded tests in a psychological laboratory might pro- 
duce.’’ The information used was obtained by means of question- 
naires, correspondence, observation, and the results of other such 
studies. | 

It is interesting how the author accounts for prejudice. He con- 
tends with modern scientists that much which people have assumed 
to be born with them in mental habits has been acquired. It is agreed 
that ‘‘the contact between children of different races produces its 
own influences upon race attitude; but the nature of these contacts is 
largely determined by a much larger and more inclusive influence : , 
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the adult environment.’’ Discussing the matter further, the author 
says (372) : ‘‘In this matter of race relations, it is the gesture of the 
parent rather than the word of mouth, the smile of derision for mem- 
bers of another race in the adult group rather than the recital of the 
‘‘golden rule’’ or a profession of cordiality, the adult’s racial pride 
that comes to the surface in moments of exultation rather than les- 
sons on human brotherhood, and above all the obvious facts of segre- 
gation and social division on racial lines that condition the child’s 
attitudes. A refusal to admit members of another race to personal 
contact makes protestations of absence of race feeling ridiculous.’’ 

In his reference to history, the main reason why such a book is 
reviewed in these columns, the author presents the following as one 
of his important findings (372-373) : ‘‘To the controversy over the 
public-school teaching of history our inquiry contributes one or two 
pertinent facts: It is not immaterial whether one people rather than 
another is made the object of appreciative study, whether the influ- 
ences of one rather than another are pictured as favorable upon the 
progress of western civilization. The child absorbs from historical 
study attitudes toward living peoples and their representatives in 
his own country and in his own community. Practically all history 
teaching is propaganda; but there are significant differences between 
the methods as well as the contents of different textbooks. Exces- 
sive emphasis on one type of facts and a corresponding suppression 
of others—the most frequent practice—conditions the child to pre- 
conceptions and false valuations which it takes much to unlearn. The 
more slyly insinuated expression of contempt for some national and 
racial groups is apt to create antipathies which cannot always later 
in life be traced to their sources and so, with others, are carried along 
as seemingly innate. 

‘‘This is even more true of the prejudiced teaching to be found 
in textbooks on such presumably scientific subjects as biology, an- 
thropology, or geography. There is much testimony to the effect that 
just because this teaching comes to the child not in the form of vivid 
narrative but in that of objective statements of fact in the vocabu- 
lary of science, and with pictorial illustrations not from ‘art’ but 
from photography, its influence on attitudes is even more powerful. 
The heroes of history may merge with those of legend and fiction ; 
but the naked savage pictured, in contrast with a fully dressed white 
man, as representative of the Negro race will have produced a mental 
impression which returns as the word ‘Negro’ is mentioned.’’ 
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Toussaint Louverture: A Dramatic History. By Leslie Pinckney 
Hill. (Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1929. Pp. 
101. Price $1.50.) 

This is a ‘‘moving tale of a tragic island.’’ Haiti is the Negro’s 
Ireland, and Toussaint Louverture is her Robert Emmet. Immedi- 
ately that this great name is pronounced—Toussaint Louverture— 
one thinks of Wendell Phillips’ glowing eulogy and Wordsworth’s 
noble sonnet. A hero who could evoke such tributes and who has 
been the subject of so many biographies and whose career of a dozen 
years, was filled with such dramatic and tragic vicissitudes deserved 
an ampler poetic interpretative treatment than any writer of genius 
had accorded him. In the authentic history of the man there were 
all the elements of a great poetie tragedy, after the manner of 
Shakespeare’s, Goethe’s, Racine’s. 

An English statesman is reported to have said that he learned 
the history of his country from Shakespeare’s chronicle plays, the 
tragedies of her kings. If Aristotle’s view be correct that poetry is 
more serious and philosophical than history, that statesman must 
be esteemed wise. He chose the best way of learning history. With 
the aequisition of knowledge by such reading goes a high quality of 
pleasure, the pleasure which noble language and appropriate ima- 
gery excite. 

In a tragic poem such as this, therefore, the reader has the two- 
fold pleasure—sorrowful pleasure, indeed, but tragedy affords that 
kind—which results from seeing the culmination of a historic period 
and the heroic although defeated struggle of a great-souled man, set 
forth in a form of art worthy of great events and great actors. 

Mr. Hill follows history closely. His theme is the twelve years’ 
struggle of the black Haitians, under the matchless leadership of the 
erstwhile slave, Toussaint, to achieve first their freedom from slavery 
and then their national independence. They had felt the influence 
of the ideas which produced the French Revolution. Against the 
three most powerful nations of Western Europe—Spain, England, 
France—they were in turn successful in arms. Only by treachery, 
after Napoleon had sent an army of thirty thousand of the best 
troops of France against them, were they defeated. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hill finds defeat for the great Napoleon in this base victory : 

‘*The conflict between Toussaint and Napoleon not only hastened 
the destruction of the emperor; it was a determining factor in mak- 
ing possible for Thomas Jefferson and Robert Livingstone the Louisi- 
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ana Purchase. America, therefore, owes to this black chieftain the 
ending of all Napoleon’s dreams of empire in the Western hemis- 
phere.’’ 


Here then is that element without which no tragic tale is com- 
plete, the element of Retribution. For dramatic effects the country 
and the times afforded abundance of materials. Contrasts in the 
persons of the play are particularly striking: generals and commis- 
sioners of the three mentioned European nations; ex-slaves, meeting 
them in council or in battle ; and, among the blacks themselves, ignor- 
ant voodoo worshipers and the finished products of French schools. 
Changes in style, now prose, now stately-moving blank verse, accord 
with the characters, and occasions, for Mr. Hill’s lyrical gifts are not 
wanting. 

But the interest in the drama never gets far from the great pro- 
tagonist—the man called Louverture (the opener)— 


‘‘Because he made new openings for our hopes— 


I call him Toussaint Louverture because 
Wherever walls have stood he broke them down, 
Wherever bars were found he made a way.’’ 


The names such as his are not many in all the annals of nations. 
The New World in its four centuries of history has only three: Boli- 
var, Miranda, and Washington. His indeed is ‘‘one of the few, the 
immortal names that were not born to die.’’ And here he lives again, 
and moves and speaks before the reader’s mental vision. 

Ropert T. KERLIN 


The Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities. U.S. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin (1928) No. 7, under the direction of Arthur 
J. Klein. (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1929. Pp. V, 964. Price $1.50.) 
This study of Negro Colleges and Universities was undertaken by 
a group of specialists in higher education under the auspices of the 
United States Bureau of Education. In view of the survey of over 
a decade ago, this report reveals remarkable progress in the higher 
education of the Negro. The objectives of the investigators reflect 
a dispassionate and sympathetic endeavor to find the facts and inter- 
pret them scientificially. In the previous study certain definite con- 
clusions were reached in advance, and the findings sought generally 
to substantiate what had been assumed. Although considerable harm 
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was done by the former study, all students of this field of education 
will concede that attention was directed to neglected aspects of a 
problem which has been attacked constructively during the past few 
years. The present research, therefore, will serve as a guide for all 
people who are interested in helping the cause of Negro education. 

There are four systems of control in the operation and mainte- 
nance of the seventy-nine institutions which were studied. The first 
group of institutions comprises the independent and larger institu- 
tions such as Howard, Fisk, Hampton, and Tuskegee. These schools, 
for the most part, are directed by boards of trustees and have con- 
siderable endowments in addition to definite and substantial sources 
of income. Another group of colleges is owned and controlled by 
Northern church boards. These schools, too, have endowment funds, 
but they are generally pooled and handled centrally for an entire 
group of institutions operated by the particular denomination. Na- 
turally this system of support is less effective than that of the inde- 
pendent group mentioned above. Another group is owned and con- 
trolled by Negro church denominations. These schools are, for the 
most part, directed by unwieldly boards of trustees and the sources 
of definite support are frequently meager. This group, however, 
represents a milestone in the struggle of Negroes in America to create 
and support institutions for their own uplift. The staff speaks in 
very commendable terms of the fine spirit of sacrifice which has ac- 
tuated the churchmen and the achievements which these schools have 
made. Self help in this great venture has, no doubt, had far reaching 
effect upon the great boards and foundations which are now giving 
generously, although religious schools are not generally included in 
the benefactions. The last group comprises the land-grant colleges 
which have been launched in the southern and border states. These 
institutions have made great improvement during the past fifteen 
years. Their sources of support have been principally the local state 
appropriations and small grants from the Federal Government and 
a few of the foundations like the Slater and Jeanes Funds. 

Three periods of development are noted in the growth of the Negro 
college. A pioneer period extends from 1854 to 1870 when the mis- 
sionary came into the South fired with the idealism of abolition and 
service represented by Howard, Fisk, Cravath, Ware, Hubbard, and 
others whose names will have to be given a prominent place in the 
history of American missionary work among the freedmen. A sec- 
ond period embraces the span from 1870 to 1890 when the reorgani- 
zation of this work consisted in the program which has given the 
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Negroes their first quota of trained leadership in various fields. 
Emphasis, in the first two periods, was placed upon elementary and 
secondary work, although some effort centered upon studies which 
would today be classified on the junior college level, and some profes- 
sional work was launched. With the close of this period, a wave of 
vocational training swept through the field with the appearance of 
Booker T. Washington. For three decades higher training for the 
Negro was on trial and many despaired of obtaining funds for its 
continuation. The last period extends from 1890 to the present. 
A revolution has come in the introduction of advanced academic 
studies for the training of teachers in the great centers at Hampton 
and Tuskegee. 

The programs in the majority of the institutions still include 
secondary work, which has been necessary in the absence, until quite 
recently, of this course in the local communities. There is a good 
deal of semi-professional study in the field of religion. The offerings 
in this field, with the exception of two centers, are inadequate for 
the pressing demands. The same may be said of teacher training 
upon which great emphasis is being placed in the majority of the in- 
stitutions. Academie studies still include some of the classics which 
were introduced in the early days where English deserved first place. 
The classics are rapidly passing in the better institutions, and curri- 
cula in modern languages, natural and social sciences, English, and 
education, are gaining headway. The committee noted splendid or- 
ganization, within the limits of equipment, excessive teaching hours, 
and poorly paid personnel. The specific recommendations which 
were made will be of great service in the administration and reor- 
ganization of institutions in the near future. As one examines the 
report he will find a need of greater stress upon vocational and tech- 
nical programs in the colleges. 

In the majority of the colleges, the survey shows, there is an ac- 
cumulation of laboratory equipment, but this is inadequate to meet 
the demands for thorough work in the natural sciences. Several 
science buildings have been erected and considerable apparatus has 
been installed in schools where there was none fifteen years ago. The 
libraries are still stocked, with a very few exceptions, with collec- 
tions which have been contributed as bequests of deceased ministers 
in the North. Naturally the books are predominantly religious and 
out-of-date for academic purposes. Much of the emphasis upon 
buildings might be given to working supplies of books and materials. 
From the tabulations it seems that many boards and administrators 
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are of the opinion that buildings and paved walks constitute a col- 
lege, instead of personnel which is capable of inspiring the youth of 
this generation. 

The survey shows a gradual displacement of white personnel by 
colored, which has begun and will continue in view of the fact that, 
with very few exceptions, it is no longer possible to secure the serv- 
ices of capable white instructors in the Negro colleges. This situa- 
tion has been viewed with alarm by many who saw in Negro young 
men and women, in some instances, excellent scholarship but an utter 
lack of culture in contrast to the pioneer Yankees who created the 
wholesome atmosphere of Atlanta and Fisk. Furthermore many of 
the white leaders have been incompetent. The report shows the dawn 
of a new day in the records of Hope and Gandy and many younger 
men who are appearing on the horizon with the rich possibilities of 
culture and the rarest gifts of scholarship, character, and adminis- 
trative ability. The evidences of growth revealed in this line are dis- 
tinctly encouraging and prophetic of the day in the higher education 
of the race, which some have hesitated to predict during the past 
decade. There is still an urgent demand for academic freedom and 
restraint upon executive powers which are flagrantly inconsistent 
with practices in progressive American colleges. 

Constructive criticisms and recommendations are offered in the 
ease of each institution which was studied. To these suggestions 
administrators and boards of control may turn for guidance. The 
suggestions are very helpful. For example, such glaring abuses as 
the excessive number of honorary degrees, in contrast to those con- 
ferred in course are revealed. The ratio and percentages presented by 
the commission on this point will very probably produce beneficent 
results in the near future. From the recommendations one would 
infer that graduate studies to the extent of the masters’ degree may 
be undertaken in two of the strongest institutions. The writer is of 
the opinion that the real task of the Negro college during the next 
fifteen or twenty-five years will be to make the institution, which is 
viewed with suspicion by standardizing agencies, measure up to the 
standard set by the American Association of Colleges. This objec- 
tive is of fundamental importance in view of the handicaps which 
Negro graduates face when they undertake further study in, liberal 
arts or professional schools. The survey has pointed the way for 
constructive leadership and productive investment in one of Amer- 
ica’s most worthy and neglected fields of education. 

WiuuiaM M. BREWER 
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NOTES 

Mr. Thomas L. Dabney, of the Buckingham Country Training 
School at Dillwyn, Virginia, has been making within a limited area 
a survey of the teaching of Negro History in the public schools of 
that state. He sent questionnaires to nineteen schools, three of 
which are in cities. He received reports on 497 students, two-thirds 
of whom are in the eighth and ninth grades. The facts revealed in 
these reports were set forth in the following entitled 


A SUMMARY OF A REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF NEGRO HISTORY 


1. Number of students who have a knowledge of the life and work 
of each of the following: 


Frederick Douglass.... 243 tichard Allen......... 57 
Phyllis Wheatley...... 240 Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 252 
Crispus Attucks....... 182 Florence Mills......... 78 
Robert B. Elliott...... 210 Roland Hayes......... 269 
Nat Turmer........... 216 Carter G. Woodson.... 193 
Gabriel Prosser........ 120 W. E. B. DuBois....... 209 
Denmark Vessey....... 150 Ethel Waters.......... 160 
Soujourner Truth...... 113 Matthew Henson....... 124 
Harriet Tubman....... 158 George W. Carver...... 138 
Toussaint Louverture .. 107 Charles Gilpin......... 150 
J. J. Dessalines........ 94 Maggie L. Walker...... 191 


Booker T. Washington.. 262 


2. Number of students who know the following: 


ee I TE aes cho Ghee eke es eeoeowes 378 
Who performed the first successful operation on the human 
BE oar wedded ee esa aKe 1G wens chee ee Rees 100 
The profemion. of Bert Willem... .... 2... ccc cccccveas 215 
The author of Uncle Tom’s Cadi... 2... 0... ccccecces 293 
Winners in 1924 Olympic games..................0.05. 45 
The Negro winner of a Rhodes’ Seholarship............ 86 
Be Bre OE Fa ok 56s OA ek whe ee newens 115 
ee I EI oe 6 5 oi oe Od ode Sees e eked sen 117 
The purpose of Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters...... 66 
3. Number of pupils reading Negro periodicals regularly..... 80 
4. Number reading the following newspapers: 
The Norfolk Journal and The St. Luke Herald... 30 
PRS i000 acdewn<s 36 yo ee 23 
The Chicago Defender.. 13 Opportunity .......... 0 
The Pittsburg Courter... 1 Southern Workman.... 2 
The Afro-American.... 21 
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